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DTTHCCCTORY  5TATEi\C^T 

Th3  work  of  a  state  ■olr.nning  commission  usuelly  resolves  itself 
into  inquiries  cone ^^rnint?  ^o^ulation,  land,  financial  aspects  of  government, 
water  resources,  highv^ay  construction,  and  other  svich  matters.  The  so- 
lutions of  nroblems  in  each  of  these  fields  are  directly  depenc^ont  unon 
technical  matters  inherent  in  each  -^articular  -oroblom.   But  hc^'over  the 
technical  details  Tiay  be  worked  out,  their  ultim-.te  solutions  are  indirectly 
der)endent  u-^on  the  basic  stability  of  the  vitr.l  industries  of  a  city  or 
state.   Part  of  the  -oroblom  of  -planning  a  sewerage  system  for  a  community 
is  concernec"  with  the  detemination  of  the  Lmmediate  need  for,  and  the 
ongincsring  details  involved  in,  laying  6nvm   such  a  system.   Perhaps  a 
more  important  as"oect  of  the  nroblem  is  whether  or  not  the  community  using 
that  system  ten  years  hence  has  been  able  to '-oay  for  it. 

The  vital  industries  of  any  community  determine  in  the  long  run, 
the  economic  -s-'ell-baing  of  the  entire  community.  Vital  industries  for 
the  purposes  of  the  studies  here  nrescnted  are  defined  as  those  Icrge 
industries  which  collectively  employ  at  least  70  per  cent  of  a  community's 
industrial  'jra-oloyees.   These  industries  are  fundejnental  to  a  community, 
in  that  they  give  direct  om-nloyraont  to  thousands  and  indirect  em-nloyment 
to  many  more  thousands.   Not  only  are  the  direct  emriloyoes  affected  when 
the  vital  industries  slum->,  but  the  indirect  cmDloyee,  in  the  service 
industries  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  also  involved. 

The  effects  of  decline  of  vital  industries  are  evident  in  the 
rise  of  unemployment,  in  the  decline  of  trjc  recei-ots,  and  in  the  rise  of 
cost  of  nublic  welfare  services.   But  the  effects  are  not  restricted  to 
such  obvious  phenomena;  they  may  also  be  discovered  in  stranded  po^ou- 
lations,  in  dying  communities,  rnd  in  the  usclessness  of  installed  nublic 

r 

;*   utilities,  such  as  sewerage,  viaducts,  highways,  end  Icn^'  developments. 
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lt is  important,  therefore,  for  p.  stp.te  -nlrnning  body  to  -^xamino  these 
vital  industries  and  det'srmine  -  if  -oossible  -  the  relati'.'e  degrees  of 
stcbillty  enjoyed  by  them. 

B&ltinore  contp.ins  more  than  hr.lf  the  -oo-pulation  of  Maryland 
and  most  of  the  manufacturing  in  the  state  is  carried  out  in  Baltimore. 
Since  a  considerable  -Dortion  of  the  population  of  the  rural  communities 
is  directly  ajid  indirectly  de-nendent  upon  the  Durchasing  -nower  of  Balti- 
more omployees,  the  erajnina^tion  of  those  industries  in  Baltimore  basic 
to  the  economic  structure  of  the  city  and  the  state  was  undertalcen. 

Through  the  coope'^ation  of  the  National  Resources  Committee-, 
Mr.  A.  A.  ImbGiman  was  assigned  to  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission 
to  make  these  studies.   The  industries  covered  in  this  series  of  reports 
are:  Men's  Clothing,  Iron  and  Steel,  Fertilizer,  and  Building  Construction. 

The  first  report,  dealing  vrith  the  Men's  Clothing  Industry  is 
here  presented.   It  indicates  that: 

(1)  The  Baltimore  clothing  industry  has  been  ''ble  to  withstand 

the  declining  martet  from  1930  through  1934  v;ith  c  greater  degree  of 
success  than  the  national  clothing  industry. 

(2)  The  Baltimore  industry  xvould  have  been  able  to  do  ^till 
better,  if  its  manufacturers  were  permitted  to  manufacture  a  greater 
variety  of  garments  than  they  do« 

(3)  Migraition  of  clothing  manufacturers  from  Baltimore  has  . 
stopped  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  little  migration  if 
any,  in  the  next  five  years  or  more.  Migration  to  the  Baltimore  market 
has  begun. 

(4)  There  is  every  indication  that  business  will  continue  to 
reach  Baltimore  manufa.ctuers  because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  Baltimore 
■nroduct . 

The  reports  on  each  of  the  other  vital  industries  of  Baltimore 

will  be  published  in  the  immediate  future.   An  evaluation  of  their 

significance  to  the  State  will  follow  at  a  later  date. 
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CHAPTER  1 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY*   ■ 

The  ready-made  clothing  industry  developed  from  a  need  for 
clothing  that  could  be  delivered  immedietely  and  that  could  be  purchased 
at  lower  prices  than  were  charged  by  custom  tailors.  The  industrial 
revolution  and  the  early  establishment  of  the  factory  system  in  Europe, 
while  the  groat  bulk  of  the  itoerican  population  v:as  still  following 
agricultural  pursuits,  created  the  necessity  for  coarse  work  clothes  in 
Europe,  which  did  not  exist  until  later  in  the  United  States.  Ready- 
made  clothing  was  unknown  in  this  country  before  1825  esid   its  manu- 
facture in  factories  did  not  begin  until  a  much  later  date.  Before 
ready-made  clothing  was  introduced,  clothing  was  made  in  the  home  or  by 
a  custom  tailor,  often  an  itinerant.  The  cloth  V7as  sometimes  woven  in  . 
the  home  and  sometim-es  purchased.  ,   .  \  "' 

The  m.anufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  v/as  probably  an  outi» 
growth  of  the  secondhcaid  clothing  business,  which  originally  supplied 
the  demand  for  cheap  clothing.  Heady-made  clothing  was  first  made. up  to  " 
supply  the  wants  of  hurriedly  departing  New  England  sailors  and  of  the 
I'^egroes  on  the  plantations,  and  was  probably  first  produced  iD  New  Bedford, 
and  then  in  Boston  and  New  York.  The  first  system.atic  attempt  to  manu- 
facture ready-  made  clothing  in  the  United  States  began  early  in  the 
thirties,  and  the  clothing  then  produced  was  of  the  coarsest  materials 
and  workmanship.  About  1831  George  Opdyke,  ones  mayor  of  New  York,  began 
the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  in  Kudston  Street.  Some  large 

* Following: 

The  Men's  Fr,ctorj-¥x.6.c   Clothing,  Bureau  cf  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Vmshington,  1916. 

"Clothing  cud  the  Mrn",  N-tional  Retail  Clothier »  1928. 
Economics  of  Fashion,  Paul  H.  Hystrom,  Rcnald  Press,  1928. 
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firms  vj-hich  exist   today  had  their  bsginning  end  were  well  estrhiished  bo- 
fore  the  Civil  ",Jnr.     Tlie  South  rud  the  VJest  were  the  chief  consiimers  of 
the  ep.rly  corxrse  reG(^iiiade  clothing,   the   consvuners  being  the   sailors, 
plr.ntation  negroes,    and  miners.      In  those  pioneer   days  the  Bianufccturer 
was  a  retailor  also;    as  there  ?jas  no  retail  ^"utlet  for  his  merchandise, 
the  reanufacturer  had  to  establish  his  cvm  retail   stores  to  dispose   of 
his  product.      Up  to  the   time   of   the  Civil  7jar,   the   amount   cf  reo:dy-raade 
clothinp  vies  not  extensive.      I'that   littlo  nanuf acturing  was  done  was  in 
the   large   coast   cities   of   the   East,   B-^ston  -nd  Nevj  York  particularly. 
Here   only,   because   of  nearness  to   the  v;oolen  markets   and  because   of  the 
comparatively  largo   I'^.bor   supply,   vjas  such  manufacturing  pcssible.      The 
sewing  was   all  done  by  ho.nd.      The    secondhand  clothing  business  had 
established  markets  and  trade   customs  that  were  taken  over  by  the   ready- 
made   clothing  F.anvif acturers.     J^tany  custom  tailors  were    impressed   into 
the  new  business  as  the   latter  increased,   and  fi-om  them  the  manufacturers 
a.cquired  technique. 

About   1850  the   sewing  machine,    invented   in  1846,   xvas  put   on 
the  market.     The  machine  at  first  was  c\JiEberscm.e  and  sloiv  and  vms  usually 
run  by  foot  power.     Moreover,   the   stitch  first  used  very  often  ripped. 
About  this  time  the  wcclen  mills  h'-d  begun  to  manufacture  raw  materials 
cheaply  and  they   started  to  manufacture  material  for  the   clothing  trade. 
The   invention   of   the   lock  stitch  and  the  availability  of   cheap  raw 
materials  gre'--tly  increased  production.      In  1859  there  were  4,014  estab- 
lishm-ents,   employing  114,800  wage   earners,    the   principal  centers  being 
New  York,   Boston,   Philadelphia,  Bp^ituTioro,   Rochester,   and  Cincinnati.   St. 
Louis  became  the   chief   distributor  for  the  West   and  Wev/  Orleans  for  the 
South, 
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In  1850  there  were  no   factories,   as  we  -understand  the  term. 
Ready-made  ganaents  were  cut  by  the  manufactiirer.      The  cheapest  grades 
were  sent  tc  the  countrj''  surrounding  the  principal  centers  to  be  made 
up  by  the  farmers'  women  folks  during  the  winter  months  or  in  their  spare 
time.      The  better  grades  were   sev/ed  by  city  workers   in  their  homes,    or 
by  custom-tailor  employees  in  the  back  of  the   custom  sh.  ps  during  the 
slow  seasons.     The   entire  narment  was  usually  m.ade  by  one   wcrker.     By 
some   German  tailors  the  work  was  roughly  divided   into  machine   sewing, 
basting,    and  finishing,    the  v/om.en  cf  the  tailors'  fajnily  assisting  them. 
TEE   INDUSTRY  DURIKG  TlzE  CIVIL  yAR. 

Vifhen  the  Civil  War  broke  out ,    although  a  large  eiaount   of  cloth- 
ing was  bougtflb in  Prague   and  Vienna,   owing  tc  the   inability  of  American 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  sudden  demand,   and  although  the   Gtovernment 
manufactured  some  uniforms  from  purchased  cloth,    largo  quantities  of 
uniforms  for  the   armies  were  bought   from  -American  m-anufacturers.     One  m_anu- 
facturer  alone  received  an  order  for  |1, 250, 000  worth.     The    sudden  de- 
mand for  uniforms  created  an  industry  devoted  to  ready-made   clothing. 
The  ready-made   clothing  manufacturers,   cut   off  frcm^  their  chief  market, 
the   South,   looked  tc  the  Government   to  replace  their  lest  business   .    .At 
first  Army  uniforms,    like   ordinary'-  ready-made  clothing,  were  made   in  the 
homes  of  the   xvorkers,   but   as  the  vjar  progressed  and  hurried  demands  for 
Anny  clothing  increa.sed,   factories  devoted  to  the  mxanufacture  of  uniforms 
were   established.     The  war,   therefore,   created  factory  buildings,  which 
were  used  for  the  manufacture   of  civilian  ready-m.ade  clothing  when  the 
war  was  over.     Without  the   sewing  ri^ chine   it   is  hardly  probably  that 
Americ.an  manufacturers  could  have  turned  out   in  time  the  largo   quantities 
of  uniforms  required.     The  xvar  had  many  other  beneficial   irfluenccs  on 
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the  trade.   In  tlie  Goverrir.ent  vrcrkshcps  there  were  some  sort  cf  str.ndard- 
ization,  a  greater  subdivision  of  labor,  end  efficient  factcry  methods, 
urJcnowr.  to  the  clothing  nanuf actiorer,  all  .-^f  v;hich  vjctq    indirectly  an 
influence  to  the  ready-rraie  clothing  industry.   The  Goverr:r:\'3nt ,  in  furnish- 
ing measurements  for  uniforms,  supplied  manufacturers  with  some  idea  of 
human  proportions  v.'ith  which  to  guide  them.selves  in  irrjdng  clothing  for 
civilian  use. 

DE\?ELOHTrM'  AFTER  TEB  v'JAR.. 

The  close  cf  the  v:ar  in  1865  vdtnessed  the  first  important 
development  of  the  clothing  trade.  The  requirements  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  returning  to  civil  life  and  the  general  need  in 
the  South  caused  the  factories  thrt  had  been  established  for  making  uni- 
forms to  turn  to  ready-made  clothing.   In  spite  of  an  increased  number 
of  factories  and  cf  improvements  in  the  sewing  m.achine  that  decreased 
the  time  necessary  for  making  a  garment,  m.anuf acturers  v/ere  unable  for 
a  long  tim.e  to  supply  the  great  demand. 

For  the  same  grade  of  work  that  prior  to  the  war  had  averaged 
onls"-  $8  to  >^10  per  \veek  for  a  m^an  and  his  wife  (in  this  wage  being  in- 
cluded payment  for  the  vise  of  the  machine,  fuel  for  heat  in,'?  the  irons,' 
thread,  buttons,  eJid  light)  wages  raveraged  $20  to  $25  a  week  during  the 
period  of  stimulated  manufacturing  that  fcllovred  the  war.   The  man  who 
used  his  own  machine  at  heme  had  a  better  opportunity  of  seciffing  work 
than  the  tailor  who  work('jd  on  a  machine  rented  from  or  belonging  to  the 
manufacturer.   In  the  r^anufocturer '  s  shop  such  as  they  vjere  at  this  period, 
the  worker  paid  for  thread,  sundries,  fuel  for  beating  the  irons,  etc. 

The  seventies  o,nd  eighties  w^ere  the  daj'-s  of  the  pioneers.  Rail- 
road construction  and  extension  opened  up  the  West  and  Southwest.  Thousands 
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of  nev;  coinriunities  grew  up.      Immigration,   ever   increasing,  began  to  move 
westward  from  the  ports  of  entry.      Th:    demand  for  rerdy-made   clothing 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  to   supply  the   demajids  of   the  vast   numbers  of  new 
Americans   and  the   home   seekers.      Chicago,   because   of  the   opening  up   and 
rapid  growth  of  the  West,  became  an  important   clothing  center   in  the 
seventies.      It  was  not   only  the   important  railroad  center  for   the  vast 
territoiythat  was  being  settled,   but   vms  located   in  a  rich  and  well  popu- 
lated region  vit.ero  there  was  need  of  read;f-made   clothing.      Tlie  retail 
e st abli slime nts  that    supplied  this  demand  required  long  terms,   which  in- 
cluded extra  de.ting  and  a  credit   of  four  months.      A  man  who  paid  his  bills 
60  dajrs  from  date  was  regarded  as  a  discounter.     Manufacturers  required 
lai'ge  capital  to  carry  along  their  customers,    so  that  big  clothing  houses 
'.vere   the  rule. 

Clothing  was  manufactured  for  stock,   chiefly  of  a  medium  grade. 
The  manufacture  of   stock  'was  not  hazardous   in  this  period,    as  the  great 
majority  of  customers  purchased  clothing  in  quantities,  without  regard 
for   style,   workmanship,   or  fabric.     Blajiket   orders  were  frequent.      Slow- 
selling  stock  did  not  rem^ain  on  the  manufacturer's  hands  as  it   does  now. 
The  profits  of  the  business  vrere  large.      In  each  of  the  large  centers 
there  were  a  number  of  manufacturers  vdaose  a,nnual  sales  amounted  to 
§500,000  to  .J.1,000,000.      A  very  few  had  sales  up  to   $2,000,000  or   $2,500,000 
a  year. 

The   supplying  of  this  great   demand  for  readj^-miade   clothing  was 
made  possible  by  the   introduction  of  many  labor-saving  devices  and  by  the 
type   of  v;orker  that   was   coming   into   the  trade.     Up  to   1870  all  cutting 
was  done  by  shears.     Betvireon  1870  and  1875  manufacturers  began  using  the 
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long  knifo,  worked  up  rnd  dow.m  bjr  hrnd  tl-LPOugJi  slots   in  the  tr.ble  end 
capable  of  cutting  18  tliicknsssGS  of  cloth.     The  cutting  mvchine   intro- 
duced later   consisted  of  o.  rapidly  rovolving  circular  disk  blade j   capable 
of  cutting  24  Ir.yers  of  cloth.     This  machine  w^s  crude  and  dangerous > 
hovjover,    and  not  much  in  f-vcr.      Sewing  machines  wore   still  run  by  foot 
power . 

In  the  early  seventies  the  Germans  and  Austro -Hungarians  entered 
the  clothing  industry.     Up  to  this  time  the   sewing-machine  operators 
were  vramon,   pn.d  a  large  number  of  machines  continued  to  be  run  by  women 
for  many  years;  but  many  of  these  Germain  and  Austro -Hungarian  men  began 
working  as  scvfing-m.a chine  operators  exclusivolj',    and  they  have  gradually 
supplanted   the  women  to   a  very  lajge   extent. 

From,  the  year  1880  may  be   said  to  date  the  rapid  development 
of  the  clothing  industry.     T3.e   small  cities  and  towis  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  vjere  firrJly  established,    immigration  crovjded  the  ports,   and  the 
population  rapidly  increased.     ?Jith  the  development   of  other   industries, 
clerks,   teachers,    small  m-erchants,   and  other  classes  who  mshed  to  dress 
well,   but  vrere  not  able   to  patronize  the  custom  tailor,  turned  to  ready- 
made   clothes.     The  general  demand  of  the  people,   whatever  their  occupation 
or   station,   to  be  ?vell  dressed,   greatly  stimulated  the   clothing  trade, 

EFFSCT  OF  IId'-T:GR,'J.'ION. 

The  history  of  the  clothing  trade  is  bound  up  with  immigration 
and  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  racial  factors  in  a  study  of  the 
industry. 

Up  tc  ajii  through  the  early  eighties  the  Irish  and  the  Germans 
constituted  the  chief  I'-bcr  supply  for  the  industry,  but  with  the  coming 
of  large  numbers  of  Russians  after  180E,  the  iro.portanco  of  the  Irish  and 
Germ-ans  declined.   The  Russians  generally  settled  in  New  York  City,  al- 
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though  they  later  iiLigre.ted  to  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  Thejr 
introduced  the  outside  shop  fud  the  task  system  in  New  York,  With  the 
coming  of  this  large  Russian  iramigration  began  the  decline  of  Breton,  which 
had  been  up  tc  this  time  the  chief  wholesale  clothing  center,  rjid  New 
York  assumed  the  leadership.  Those  Russian  immigrants  huddled  together, 
the  foj"-ily  keeping  nany  boarders  and  lodgers,  us'j.ally  relatives  or 
friends  fr'jm  their  home  tcmis  or  the  unmarried  sors  and  daughters  of  such 
friends  and  relatives.   The  lodgers  ucuallj'-  entered  the  trade  of  the  head 
of  the  house  ar.'.  a"  cLe  space  afforied  by  the  living  rooms  became  too 
small  for  the  work,  the  head  of  the  house  rented  rooms  elso'.here,  thus 
creating  the  £T-all  '^hcp  aprj-t  from  the  heme. 

i>Tn;oDucTiON  of  t.^sk  sYSTai. 

In  the  -uask  system  which  the  Russian  ccntractcr  introduced,   there 
was  a  "team"   of  three;   one  did  the  machine   sewing  or  operating,   another 
the  basting,    and  another  the  finishing.     Originally,   the  operator  and  the 
baster  were  men  ajid  the  finisher  a  woman,   but   later  the  entire  team  was 
made  up  of  eou.     Although  wages  vjere  nominally  week  wages,   the  pay  was 
on  a  piece-io.te  basxs,    since  the  week's  v/age  v^as  paid  not    iTcr  labor  ex- 
pended during  one  v/eek  but  for  the   completion  of  a   contain  number  of 
coats.     ^  man  vjhc  v/orked  a  week  and  produced  only  two-thirds  of  the  weekly 
task  wc^uld  be  paid  only  two-thirds  of   the  weekly  wage  .      Since  the   task 
Vfas  a  team  task,    the   quickest   of  the  team  was   constantly'-   speeding  up  his 
team-  m.ates  to  keep  pace  ^vlth  him.      As  the   system  became   established,   the 
tendency  wo.s  more  and  more  to  lovicor  w-iges  by  increasing  the  t  ask  required 
in  return  for  the  week's  v.'oge. 

Long  hours  ojid  driving  went  with  increasing  the  task.     The  con- 
tractor took  advantage  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Russian 


worker,  who  was  contGnt  to  work  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  provided 
his  weekly  wages  were  larger.  The  fact  that  the  tcsk  worker  earned  more 
weekly  than  ether  workers  under  other  systems  does  not  take  into  account 
the  number  of  hours  worked  by  each.  The  task  worker  earned  more  per 
week,  but  at  the  expense  of  sleepless  nights,  early  morning  toil,  and 
overexertion,  which  resulted  in  most  instances,  in  making  physical  vjrecks 
of  once  robust  immigrants.  In  this  sj'-stem,  which  was  employed  among 
Russian  workers  only,  the  operator  did  all  the  machine  sewing;  the  baster, 
who  was  the  tailor  of  the  team,  put  the  garments  together  and  did  the 
incident'-l  pressing;  while  the  finisher  did  the  less  important  basting 
and  handwork.  The  contractor,  vjho  wa.s  usually  more  skilled,  did  the 
trimming  and  fitting  and  the  off  pressing.  The  buttonholes  at  this  time 
were  made  in  special  buttonhole  shops;  at  a  much  later  date,  when  the 
size  of  the  shops  warranted  it,  the  buttonhole  m-akor  installed  a  machine 
in  each  shop  for  wftiich  he  worked. 

During  this  period  the  task  system  was  employed  on  the  "closed" 
or  "Balloon"  made  coat.  Until  the  early  nineties  most  of  the  coats  made 
in  New  York  were  made  up  by  this  system.  It  was  not  employed,  however, 
in  manufacturing  trousers  or  vests.  There  is  some  question  whether  the 
task  system  ever  got  a  foothold  outside  of  New  Y^rk,  but  it  is  probable 
that  as  the  Nevj  York  task  worker  drifted  to  other  centers  he  took  the 
system  with  him. 

The  Bohemian  immigrants  came  at  about  the  same  tim.e  as  the 
Russians.  They  located  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  v/here  the  few  men  who 
entered  the  tailoring  trade  established  family  shops.  As  the  necessity 
arose  girls  were  taken  in  to  do  the  machine  and  the  less  important  hand 
work.  The  Poles,  like  the  Bohem-ians  but  unlike  the  Russians,  permitted 
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their  wonen  to  enter  the   trade,   ^.ni  the  men  engy^-gel   in   it   only  in  liHited 
numbers.     The  Polish  immigrents  came   in  the   late   eighties  anl  generally- 
settled   in  Chicago.      The   Lithuanians,    like   the  Poles,    came    in  the   late 
eighties  an'!'   entered  the    industrjr   in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.      The 
Germans  were   at   this  time,   and  have   continued  to  be,    the   chief   source   of 
labor  supply  in  Rcchestrr, 

UrTS;j:~T.J',Y  SHOP  COITDITIOKS. 

The  period  aft.^r  1S80   is  m-'rked  by  the  greatly   improved  quelity 
of   the  product,   l\;   :r?c1-cry  or   stop   ."-crK   superseding  home  w:rk,.by  the 
introduction  of    steaon.  and  of  £-'3,  by  the  u'^e   :.f  elt  ctric-pov'or  machines 
in  the   pi- .ce   of  +1-3   old   l'    ^t-povej.'  machin--,   by  the   ^rovrth  cf  the   contract 
system,    sweet f\^-'.s.   and  hc.-^e  finishing,   and  by  the  dipcortinuance  of 
giving  out  vrork  :.n   uhe  rural  districts  to  be  made  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  farmer- s. 

;j.though  the  tenement  house  appeared  in  New  York   in  the   sixties, 

overcrowding  and  sanitary  conditions  wore  probr-bly  at  their  v/orst   in  the 

eighties.      The  workers,    all  immigrants,    lived  and  worked  together  in  large 

numbers,    in  a  few  siTiall,   foul,    ill-smelling  rooms,   vathout   ventilation 

or  xvater,   and   in  close  proximity  to  toilets.     They  slept  on  the  unsivept 

floors  littered  with  the  work,   the  work  table  serving  as  the  dining  table 

as  well.      The  following  is  a  description  of  the   shop  ^nd  the   conditions 

of  labor  usual  at   that  period: 

"Tlie  v70rkshops  occupied  hj  these  contracting  manufacturers  of 
clothing,   or  '' svjeaters,"    as  they  exe   conarionly  called,   are  foul  in  the 
extrem.e.     Noxious  gases  emanate  from  all  corners.      The  buildings  are   ill- 
smelling  from  cellfir   to  garret.     The  water-closets  are  used  alike  by 
males  and  fc;.ial-s,   an  .  us^^ally  stand  in  the  room-  where  the  work   is  done. 
The  people  aj?e  hud  Lied  together  toe  closely  for  com:fort,    even  if  all  other 
condition-;  were   excellent-,     ^aaa  v;nen  this   state  cf  affairs  is  taken  into 
consideration,   ^'ith  the  plalnfully  long  hours  cf  toil  v/hich  the  poverty- 
stricken  victims  of  the   contractors  must   endure,    it   seems  vronderful  that 
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tlisre  exists  a  hunan  being  that  could  stpnd  it  for  a  month  and  live.  We 
are  net  describing  one  cr  two  places,  for  there  is  hr.rdly  an  exception 
in  this  class  of  rianufcctories  in  all  New  York."* 

Children  have  never  been  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
industry,  as  thoir  usefulness  is  limited  to  a  very  fev;  operations,  like 
pulling  cut  bastings.  Their  chi^f  enplcymont  then  as  now  appears  to  have 
been  acting  as  carriers  of  goods  from  the  shop  to  the  home  sxl'I   vice  versa. 

The  buttonh  Ic  machine  was  ir.tr -duced  in  the  early  eighties, 
but  the  great  mechanical  aivance  at  this  time  was  rather  the  improvement 
of  machines  already  en  the  market  than  the  intr "ducti'n  ■  f  new  ones. 

As  the  h-me  became  tc-  small  f'r  the  ntimber  f  people  employed, 
the  head  of  the  fomily  rented  r'^'-ms  in  a  tenement  to  be  utilized  as 
w^TkT'^ons,   :t   in  some  instances  built  small  shps  in  the  yards  of  the 
dwelling  houses,  as  vjas  usually  the  case  mth  the  Germans.  The  Russian 
in  New  York  usually  set  apart  one  cf  his  dwelling  rooms  f.:r  a  sh  p,  and 
here  we  find  the  beginning  of  tho  sweatshop.  The  rented  sh^ps,  apart  from 
the  dwelling,  were  unsuited  for  m^anufacturing.  The  large  numbers  of 
friendless  imjiigrants  whose  only  acquaintance  might  be  thoir  fellow 
countryman  who  v/as  a  tail-T,  gave  such  an  ener.-etic  tailor  the  opportunity 
to  becom^e  a  co.ntractcr. 

The  number  of  pe.ple  employed  in  the  average  coat  shop  in  this 
period  was  about  20,  esA   in  tho  pants  and  vest  shops,  m^uch  less. 

The  end  of  the  eighties  ond  the  early  nineties  witnessed  the 
great  Italian  imr:ii juration.  The  Italians  settled  m.ainly  in  New  Yt:Tk,  women 
first  enterirg  the  irdustry.   Italian  women  cpime  into  the  trade  in  such 
large  Kumbers  that  they,  ot  present,  do  practicallj''  all  tho  finishing  in 

"^     Socond"  ;ii-j.nual'R';pcrt  >'f  tho'  Fact  :ry  Inspoctors  rf   New  York  for  the 
^rear  ending  Decomhor  1,  1387,  p.  26. 
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nost  centers,  ctA,   numerically,  hold  first  place  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia among  all  vronen  employees.  The  Italian  men  entered  the  trade 
after  the  wcner.  and  today  VTe   t'-^  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  most  of 
the  clothing;  centers.  The  Italians  were  as  industrious  as  the  Russians, 
living  in  even  more  squalid  and  more  wretched  quarters,  were  easily  con- 
tented, and  being  satisfied  to  work  for  prices  that  even  the  Russian  worker 
considered  too  mer^gre,  gradually  .s^planted  the  Russians,  forcing  them  to 
become  contractors,  enter  business,  or  seek  other  centers. 
ICTRODUCTIOK  OF  SUBDIVISION  CF  LABOR. 
The  Tenement  House  Act  of  1892  in  New  York,  which  prohibited 
contractors  from  manufacturing  in  their  homes,  and  legislation  in  other 
places  were  the  principal  factors  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  large 
shops.  Contractors  rented  shops  and  lofts  built  for  manufacturing 

purposes,  Installed  many  machines,  and  entered  into  the  making  of  clothes 

I 

on  a  large  scale.  As  the  contractor  s  shop  grew  in  size,  the  contractor 

looked  about  for  means  of  lowering  his  labor  cost.  To  utilize  the  labor 
of  vromen  and  girls,  i^fhich  could  be  purchased  cheaper,  contractors  intro- 
duced in  New  York,  about  1895,  a  system  of  work  that  had  been  introduced 
in  Boston  by  English  tailors.  This  sytem  employed  a  greater  sub division, 
than  any  system  previously  mentioned.   It  did  away  with  the  need  of  the 
highlj'-  skilled  tailor,  as  each  person  performed  just  one  task  that  was 
simple  to  learn.  This  system  was  employed  chiefly  on  coats  of  the  better 
grade,  made  on  what  is  known  as  the  "open"  method.   Since  the  introduction 
of  this  system,  the  subdivision  of  labor  has  constantly  increased,  until 
some  factories  now  have  as  many  as  150  operations  in  the  making  of  a  coat. 

This  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  operations  h^s  been 
developed  with  the  idea  of  so  subdividing  the  v7ork  that  each  operation 
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can  be  taught  easily  and  quickly,  rnd  the  skilled  tailor  and  high  labor  costs 
wi31  be  done  away~v;ith.  Only  a  minute  subdivision  of  labor  enabled  the 
clothing  manufacturer  to  utilize  the  hordes  of  unskilled  vrorkers  that 
swarmed  to  this  country  after  1880. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  lARGE  I^'SIDE  aiOP. 
From  about  1895  we  find  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the 
Itjge  inside  shopj  with  its  better  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
conditionSj  :nd  the  introduction  of  factory  methods.  Legislation  which 
affected  all  clothing  centers  now  brought  the  industry  under  State  super- 
vision* The  public  demanded  finer  goods  in  clothing  as  well  as  in  other 
wearing  apparel,  Majiufacturers  began  to  st-^irt  their  lines  at  higher  prices, 
to  show  more  stylos,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  question  of  style. 
In  1907  the  production  of  suits  retailing  at  '^20   or  raore  is  estimated  as 
being  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1897.  The  manufacturers  adopted 
trr.dc-ma.rks  and  began  to  advertise  their  products  throughout  the  country. 
This  pre ct ice  made  the  large  inside  shop  necessary,  for  unless  the  ad- 
vertising was  backed  by  a  uniform  product,  which  could  not  result  from 
the  emplojrment  of  niiiierous  contractors,  the  money  expended  upon  such 
advertising  vjas  wasted.  To  satisfy'  the  demand  for  better  clothing,  better 
workir'':-nship  and  closer  supervision  than  could  be  secured  from  the  con- 
tractor were  necossar:/.  The  inside  shop  could  get  out  goods  more  promptly 
than  if  dependence  vjas  placed  upon  several  contractors,  and  the  manu- 
facturer with  ftja  inside  shop  had  a  certainty  of  production  not  possible 
vAien  working  with  contract crs.  Inside  manufacturing  insured  that  the 
linings,  canvas,  hair  cloth,  etc.,  vrould  be  used  as  intended  and  lessened 
the  risk  of  having  the  style  copied.  The  inside  shop  greatly  improved 
vrarking conditions  and  installed  all  the  labor-saving  special  machinery 
that  was  constantly  being  introduced  about  this  time  Tnese  machines — 
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edge pressing,    sarging,   collar  and  Ir.pel  padding,   various  felling,   tacking 
end  ticket-sewing  mGchines — sc.ved  time   and  did  e.way  with  much  hand  work. 
Generally  th?^  contractor  was  not  financially  able  to   install  these  machines. 
The  big  inside  shop  also   installed  electric  power,  while   some  of  the  smaller 
outlying  shops  and  tho   contractors  employed  foot   cr  gas  power,   r.s  steam 
power,  which  xvas  originally  used,  was  not   adaptable  to  sicall  shops.     The 
manufacturers  who  sstablished  inside   shops  were  probably  not    aware  that 
they  were  adopting  the  means,    if  efficiently  handled,    of  reducing  cost 
and  competing  with  their  former  contractors.      The  manufacturers,   however, 
employed  these   contractors  as  foremen,    superintendents,    etc.,    in  the  new 
inside  shops,    and  the  foreman  broughtwith  him  ideas  and  methods  of  manu- 
facturing,  which,  v;hile  to  an  extent   successful  with  small  groups  where 
the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  wa.s   intimate  and  racial,    could 
not  but  vfcrk  disastrously  v±ten  applied  to  a  large  factory.     Often  fore- 
men were  hired  solely  for  their  ability  to  procure  help; from  among  their 
ccuntl-jTnen,   as  the  large   inside  house  had  difficulty  in  securing   sufficient 
employees,    there  being  no  employment   agencies,  end  newspaper  advertising 
having  proved  futile. 

TAIIiDR-TO-TEIE-TRADE  HOUSES. 
By  the  yerj?   1907,    a  new  factor,   the   tailor-tc-the-trade  house, 
had  arisen  in  the  clothing  trade,  which  was  destined  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant role.     These  hcuses  originally  supplied  the    small  retailer  with 
specials    (out-of -proportion  suits)    or   special  styles  or  fabrics  that    such 
retailer  could  not   afford  to  carry  in  his  ready-made   stock.     From  this 
beginning  the  tailor-to-the-trade  house  grew  until   it  rivaled  the  largest 
of  the  ready-made  manufacturers.     ViJith  its  large  lines  of  styles  and 
fabrics  it   drove  the   country  merchant  tailor  out  of  business,   and  took 


away  from  the  rscdy-ncdc  wholes&.ler  the  busiress  ■-f  the   srr;.ll  country  re- 
tailer,  usually  a  general   storekeeper.      This  vr:.s   specially  true   '-f   the 
South,  where  the   sniall  riorchant   took  advantage  of  the   opportunity  net  to 
carry  any  stock,    substituting  ther§£or  the    style   and   svi/at'oh-  book  of  the 
tailor-to-the-trade  house , 

DSCLIIi:  OY  TliS  JOBBIITt  BUSir-HESS. 
In  the  eld  days,   vfhQVi  terras  vstq  loii:? ,   manufacturers  needed  some 
custcr-mors  whc  v;ould  pay  their  bills   shortly  after   the   receipt   of  the 
goods.      Thrt  v;as  the  day  of  the   jobbsr.      llie   jobber  bcu'5;ht  his  goods  cheap- 
er than  did  the   retailer,    or  he  received  a  larger  discount   and  often  extra 
long  dating,  which  rp.eant  the   sane  thing.     This  vjas  due   to  the   fact  that 
he  purchased  in  greater   quantities,   usually  vrhen  the  ruanuf acturer ' s  plant 
was  dull,    and  paid  for  his  goods  on  riceipt  or  in  10  days.     Getting  his 
goods  cheaper,    the   jobber  was  enabled  to  resell  his  clothing  at  prices 
that  competed  with  goods  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer  direct, 
although  often  the  jobber's  price  was  nuch  higlier.      The  jobber  usually 
sold  to  the  merchants  in  the   small   cities,   towns,   and  villages,  merchants 
to  whom  manufacturers  would  net  extend  credit.     His   salesman  covered 
places  that  the  manufacturer's   salesmen   shunned.     His  headquarters  were 
located  usually  in  the   center  of  his  customer's  territory,    so  that  tjjose 
small  m.erch::'-nts,    at   little   expense,    could  ccme   in  tc  buy  xvhat   they  needed. 
Sometimes  the  jobber  had  large   stocks  en  hand  of  merchandise  very  m.uch  in 
demand,   and  large  retailors  who   could  not  procure  the  needed  clothing  from 
the  manufacturers,   purchased  it  from.  him..      Trie    jobber,    selling  to   the 
small  country  rierchajit ,   who  depended  upon  his  customers'    crops  for  payment 
of   goods  purchased   during  the    season,   had  to  extend  very  long  terms,    so 
that   the   jobber  necesss-irily  hod  to  have   a  very  large   capital.     He  was  a 
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baiiker  as  well  as  a  riier chant. 

With  the  rise  and  grovrth  of  the   tailor-tc-the-trnde  house  v/hose 
swatc)^  cards  and  style  becks  v;ero  to  be   found  in  the  stores  of  the    smallest 
merchajits  ;  with  the    shutting  down  en  lonp   selling  terns  by  ranufacturers, 
Vifhich  neant  th;-.t   they  vrould  not  have  to  carry  so  nanj'-  accounts  along 
from  year  to  year;    and  with  the   development   of   a  highly  organized  selling 
organization  by  nost  manufacturers,   the  need  for  the   jobber i   vAio  in 
earlier  tines  had  really  performed  a  community  service j    disappeared. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  the  description  of  the  principal  opera- 
tions in  a  modern  esteblishnent  wiiich  "produces  between  6,500  to  7,000 
suits  per  vreek  and  employs  from  650  to   675  employees":   - 

"Tlie   departments  are  so  coordinated  that    if  one   falls  behind  it 
has  to  work  overt iiae   in  order  that   the   entire  plant   is  not   held 
up  on  the  following  day.     Around  6,000  yards  of  woolens  are  used 
per  day.     Woolens,    on  delivery,   are   inspect  3d,  measured,   and  re- 
wound,    rjcolens  are  then  sponged  and  shrunk  in  a  machine   large 
enough  to  handle  the  company's  requirements.     After  shrinking, 
the   cloth  is  rewound  by  a  machine  which  also  folds  it   lengthwise, 

"Cloth  is  layed  on  cutting  tables   (foux,    100  feet  long,   and   six, 
60  feet   long).     As  many  as  40  double  thicknesses  of  cloth  are 
piled  one  en  another.      One  nan  lays  out,    r'n.othcr  chalks  the  pat- 
terns on  a  m-arker,   a  third  puts  the  r.arker  on  the  pile,   and  a 
fourth  cuts  the  lay  with  electrically  driven  cutting  m^achinos. 
A  trimmang  department  does  the   some  with  the   linings.      The   sepa-? 
rate  piles  are  taken  to  the  ticketing  depoj?tment ,  where  the  differ- 
ent parts  are  matched  for    shade,   size,    lot   and  corresponding 
nur-ibers  are  sevfod  on  each  to  assure  proper  assembly.     The  bundle 
of  parts   (coats)   are  fitted  up  and  are  given  out  f.^r  sexving  to- 
gether. 

"In  the  coet-sewing  room.  ?j?e  400  sevjing  nachines.     Each  operator 
seviTS  only  one   seara.     The  different   garments  pass  through  the  room 
in  a   steady  strerj^i.     Pockets  and  pcxikEt':  facings  are  put  together 
and  sewed  in  rjicther  part  of  the  room,     A  battery  of  14   ircners 
press  out  undersoams  with  perforated  plat   irons   ('gas  heated) 
served  with  steam,   which  is  forced  through  the  bottora  of  the 
iron  through  the  cloth.      Ste.am  and  gas  are  piped  directly  to  the 
ironing  tables.     Canvas  fronts  are  basted  on  by  hand  and  blind 
stitched  by  machine.     Two  power  driven  buttc^n-hole  m.achines  each 
cut   and   sew  '   over  600  holes  daily;   one   sews  then  cuts,   the   other 
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reverses  the  process  by  cutting   Lhen  sevnng.     Bastings  are  rer.cved 
in  the  cleaning  iepr^Ttnant .     The  final  process   is  th-.t   of   inspectior 

"For  pants  pr^ctic-:lly  the   sane   syst3Ei  is  erplcyad,      The  pants 
departrient  h'.s  100   sewing  :-?. chines  r.n-\  each  worker  does  a   single 
specific    job.     Here  are   4  power  driver.hutto::   sewing  machines. 
Ot^  n.an  wjth  one  nachine   sews  buttons  on  between  500  to   600  pairs 
of  pants  per   day.      Also,    there  arc   5  button-hole  uachincs  and  12 
gas-fired   stear:   irons  for  undorse-^irs.      The    pant 3  dei.\artrient   has 
12  Koffr.an.  presses.      (The   two  prjts  of  the  Ilcffrx^n  pre?ser  vjce 
perforated  t^''~  'rhen  the   garre  nt    is  laid  bet".ve-jn,  Ihe  pressure 
applied,    stuar.  CcX  be   forced  through  the  upper  hall    and  wot   cloth, 
and  suction  draws  the    stoain  and  laoistens  through  cloth  and   Icvrer 
half.) 

"The   coat   pressing  department   has  38  Hrfiman  pr-e sses.      Each   coat 
pe.sses  thrcugn  7  presses,   each  operator  pressing  cnly  one  part. 
Vests  are  no'le   in  a   separrte  plant.-'    1 


1  M.   H.   Rosenond,   "M'ss  Px-'O^uotior   Cuts  Costs   In  Maraif acture   of 
Men's  Suits."    (i'-::-r.uf aptur In.:^   Irauatrio s ,   Culy,    1927,   Volune  14, 
Page?   60-61). 
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CHAPTER  £ 
Scone   cf  the   IiiC.ustry 
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CHAPTER  2 


In  presenting  this  portion  of  the  report,  it  might  be  well  to 
show  the  original  source  from  which  this  report  arose.   In  examining  the 
vital  industries  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland,  it  was  found  that  the  Balti- 
more Men's  Clothing  Industry  shovjed  lower  employment  and  payroll  indices 
than  the  national  IVien's  Clothing  Industry.  In  other  words,  the  Baltimore   ' 
industry  did  not  show  the  same  degree  cf  recovery  that  was  evidenced  in 
the  industry  throughout  the  country.  This  fact  —  of  basic  importance  — 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  industry  which  is  presented  here. 

Exhibit  1  indicetes  the  employment  stability  of . the  Baltimore  and 
Maryland  Men's  Clothing  Industry,  as  contrasted  with  the  employment 
stability  of  the  national  industry.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  employment 
indices  for  Baltimore  and  Maryland  are  consistently  higher  than  the  national 
index  up  through  the  first  half  of  1933.  The  decline  of  the  Baltimore 
index  is  shown  in  the  report  to  be  due  to  the  migration  of  two  firms  - 
Plants  "A"  and  "B",  and  is  not  due  to  any  loss  of  business  or  falling  off 
cf  orders  on  the  part  of  Baltimore  manufacturers. 

Exhibit  2  indicates  the  payroll  stability  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Maryland  Men's  Clothing  Industry,  as  contrasted  with  the  payroll  stability 
of  the  national  industry.   It  can  be  seen  that  up  through  the  first  half 
of  1934,  the  Baltimore  and  Maryland  employment  indices  are  consistently 
higher  than  the  national  index.  As  noted  in  the  proceeding  paragraph, 
and  as  indicated  in  the  body  of  the  report,  such  decline  is  due  entirely 
to  the  migration  of  two  firms,  and  not  to  any  wide-spread  cutting  of  wages. 
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SCOEE  OF  .TEE  INDUSTRY. 

The  chief  manufacturing  centers  of  the  Men's   (Dress)   Clothing 
Industry   in  the   order  cf  their  importance    ere: 

1.  New  York  City 

2.  Chicago 

3.  Philadelphia 

4.  Rochester 

5.  Baltimore 

6.  Cincinnati 

7 .  Cleveland 

8.  Boston 

9.  St.   Louis 
10.  Milwaukee 

According  to  the  last  report   of  the  U.    S.  Bureau  cf  the  Census, 

these  ten  centers  together   in  1933 

(1).   employed  69,3/o  of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  the 
industry, 

(2).   paid  75.6%  of   the  total  wages   in  the   industry, 

(3).  m.anufactured  79.5fb  of  the  total  value   of  products  in  the 
industry,  and 

(4).  maintained  81.5';S  of  the  establishmeiits  in  the   industry. 

Collectively  those   ten  centres  represent   the  backbone  of'tLo 
industry.     The  major  clothing  industry  center   in  the   country  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  nximber  of  wage  eajneis,  value   cf  products,   wages  paid,   and 
establishments,    is  Now  Y'ork.     Throughout  the   entire  history  of  the   industry, 
Now  York  has  dominated  the  picture. 
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WAGE  EARNERS. 

Table  1  and  Exhibit  3  give  the  number  cf  wp.ge-earners  in  the 
entire   industry  broken  down  separately  for  each  cf   the  important   centers, 
The  upper  half   cf   the   exhibit   indicates  the  rise   and   fall  cf   each  city's 
clothing  employment  as  compared  with  the  emplcjrmant    in  1929,   which  is 
considered  100,   the  Icvvcr  half  of  the  exhibit   indicates  for  any  census 
year,   for  any  major  city,  what  per  cent   of  the  total  United  States 
men's  clothing  employment   is  to  be  found  in  that   city.     The  purpose  of 
the  lovrer  half  of  the  exhibit   is  t-^   indicate  whether  or  not   a  city  has 
maintained  its  relative  position  as  a  clothing  center,   regardless  of 
whatever  rise  or   decline   is  indicated  in  the  upper  half  of  the  exhibit. 

By  examining  this  exhibit  we   can  ascertain  exactly  the  degree 
of  employment  recovery  in  the  men's  clothing  industry   in  each  cf  the 
major   centers  throughout   the   country.      An  examination  of  the  upper  half 
of  Exhibit   3  and  Table  2  v;ill  reveal  that  the  degree  of  employment  re- 
covery in  each  major  center  varies  considerably.      If  1929  ^  100  then  the 
following   is  the  situation: 

TABLE  2 

City  Employment  Recovery  Index 

1929  -  100 


1934 


Cincinnati  104, b 

New  York  City  100.6 

Philadelphia  98.6 

Chicago  90.4 

Cleveland  88,4 

Rochester  '                   85.4 

United  States   (Men's  Clothing  Industry)  85,4 

Other  Cities   (outside  the  major  cities)  <                          78,3 

Baltimore  77.9 

Boston  61.7 

S^.   Louis  42.2 

Milwaukee  38.9 
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Baltimore  having  an  emplcyr.ent  index  of  77.9  is  below  the  national  level 
cf  85.4, 

Together  with  this  fact  concerning  the  per  cent  rise  or  fall 
from  the  1929  level,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  every  c  ity  has  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  national  clothing  employment  determining  its 
status  as  part  of  the  national  in-^ustry.  Not  only  may  a  city's  clothing 
employment  rise  or  fall,  but  the  per  cent  that  its  employees  is  of •*  the 
total  number  cf  employees  in  the  industry  may  rise  or  fall.   The  latter 
per  cent  determines  whether  or  not  a  city  is  still  maintaining  its  relative 
position  in  the  industry  —  a  fact  v/hich  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
Table  2.   A  glance  at  Table  3  will  soon  clarify  the  point  at  hand. 


TABLE  3 

Each  city's  men' s 
clothing  employment 
as  per  cent  of  the 
U.  S.  m.en's  clothing 

City  em-ployment . ^ 

1934 


Per  cent  change 
1929  through 


1929 

Cincinnati 

3.9 

New  York  City 

19.0 

Philadelphia 

7.2 

Chicago 

11,8 

Cleveland 

3.8 

Rochester 

7.1 

Other  Cities 

34.4 

(outside  major 

centers) 

Baltimore 

6.3 

Boston 

2.6 

St.  Louis 

2.5 

Milwaukee 

1.3 

4.8 
22.4 

8.3 
12.5 

3.9 

7.1 
31.5 

5.7 
1.9 
1.3 
0,6 


-}-  2Z-r\ 


+ 

17.8 

•f 

1^.2 

-f 

C..9 

+ 

E.6 

0 

- 

8.4 

9.5 

_ 

2:6.9 

- 

50. 

- 

:;,8 

If  we  place  Table  2  and  Table  3  together  we  arrive  at  the 


following  result: 


-^  Lower  half  of  Exhibit  3. 
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City 


TABLE  4 

(Table,  2) 

Employment  Recovery 
index,  per  cent 

1929  -  100 


1934 


(Table  3) 

Change  from  1929  through 
1934  in  the  per  cent  that 
each  city's  men's  clothing 
employment  is  of  the  U.  S. 
men's  clothing  employment, 
per  cent 

1934 


Cincinnati 

104.5 

New  York  City 

100.6 

Philadelphia 

98.6 

Chicago 

90.4 

Cleveland 

88.4 

Rochester 

85.4 

United  States 

85.4 

Other  Cities 

78.3 

(outside  major  centers) 

Bait  imore 

77.9 

Boston 

61.9 

St.   Louis 

42.2 

Milwaukee 

38.9 

+ 

23.0 

-^- 

17.8 

-r 

15.2 

4 

5.9 

-f 

2.6 

0 

8.4 

-  9.5 
_   26.9 

-  50. 

-  53.8 


From  Table  4  we  can  at  least  infer  one  fact,  viz.,  that  wh^le  the  entire 
industry  recovered  fairly  well  from  ''.he  depression  (index  for  t';iP  U  3 
men's  clothing  employment,  1934  r  34,5)  nevertheless  the  unevenn(-;js  v.lHli 
which  recovery  did  come  makes  it  fairly  evident  chat  some  cen-f  ers  :^-"'  ;"? 
recovered  any  part  of  the  business  they  lost  >  others  recovtired  it  only  in 

part,  and  still  others  not  only  recovered  their  lost  business  c^ujck.ly, 

a 
but  also  received/portion  of  the  business  which  conceivably  migbt   '^r^^rc   re- 
turned to  B_^ltimore,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  etc.   All  those  '^iiies  in  Tnhl.  4, 
t^iLose  indices  in  the  left  hand  column  are  higher  thi^n  the  index  of  th3 
United  States  clothing  industry  in  the  same  column,  have  recovered  more 
rapidly  than  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  thf-s'^  same 
cities  Vv'hich  have  recovered  more  rapidly  than  the  industrj^  as  a  whole 
nationally,  have  also  increased  the  per  cent  that  their  men's  clotling  em- 
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ployment  was  of  the  national  clothing  employment  in  1929., 

From  ths  fact  that  a  city's  per  cent  of  the  national  clothing 
employment  has  risen  from  1929  to  1934,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  actual  number  of  employees  has  also  risen  in  the  same  proportion. 
What  does  follov/  is  that  those  cities  whc^e  per  cent  of  the  national 
clothing  emplojnnent  has  risen  in  the  period  from  1929  through  1934,  have 
dene  so  mainly  by  not  losing  employees  as  rapidly  as  other  cities.  In 
two  cases,  Cincinnati  and  New  yr,rk  City  do  we  find  more  employees  in  1934 
than  in  1929,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  all  the  other  instances. 


Employees 
1934 


TABLE  5 

City 

Employees 

1929 

Cincinnati 

5,878 

New  York  City 

28,498 

Philadelphia 

10,743 

Chicago 

17,705 

Cleveland 

5,645 

Rochester 

10,647 

United  States 

149,868 

Other  Cities 

(outside  major 

centers) 

51,529' 

Baltimore 

9,363 

Boston 

3,941 

St.  Louis 

3,946 

Milwaukee 

1,972 

6,144 

28,675 

10,624 

16,002 

4,992 

9,089 

128,010 

40,323 

7,297 

2,432 

1,664 

768 


In  the    case  of  Cincinnati,  the  high  employment  recovery  index 
is  due   in  most  part  to  the  method  utilized  by  the   largest  clothing  con- 
cerns there,   viz.,   the  house-to-house,   or  direct-to-the-consumer  method 
of  distribution  of  men's  clothing.      Statistics  concerning  one  of  the   large 
firms  there   -  the  Nash  Tailoring  Company  -  indicate  that  that   company,    in 
1934,    sold  over  300,000  garments  having  a  price  range  from  #18.50  to 
$50.00  by  utilizing  this  method  of  selling  garments  from  door  to  door. 


t 
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Ttie  purchesermakes  his  selection  from  sample  swatches  and  is  measured 

by  the  manufacturer's  agent  who  follows  the  manufacturer's  printed 

directions  on  the  subject.  The  most  fertile  field  for  this  type  of 

business  has  always  been  the  Southern  and  Western  states.  This  is  probably 

due  to  the  fact  that  many  local  stores  in  the  Southern  and  Wg stern  states 

do  not  have  the  finances  or  space  to  enable  them  to  stock  complete  lines 

of  clothing  of  knovm  brands. 

House -to -house  selling  is  one  of  the  oldest  m-ethods  cf  distribution 

varying  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

"It  develops  very  rapidly  during  and  after  a  period  of  business 
depressions.   Vftien  business  improves,  employment  is  greater  and  money  is 
more  free,  sjid  house-to-house  selling  apparently  declines.   During  the 
past  40  years  there  have  been  three  active  periods  of  house-to-house  sell- 
ing; that  is,  periods  in  which  this  method  cf  distribution  to  consumers 
has  assumed  proportions  sufficiently  large  to  threaten  the  regular  re- 
tail channels.   These  three  periods  were  from  1894  to  1899,  1908  to  1912, 
and  again  from  1921  to  1925*   In  each  case  the  period  of  active  develop- 
ment of  house-to-house  selling  follovjed  a  business  depression.   If  this 
explanation  is  correct,  it  may  be  assumed  that  whenever  there  is  another 
business  depression  a  period  of  active  he  ■use-to-house  selling  will  follov; 
and  that  as  business  improves  this  method  cf  distribution  may  again  de- 
cline in  importance."  1 

The  New  York  City  producing  area  offers  unique  opportunities 
entirely  unlike  any  other  producing  area  in  the  country.  For  one,  the 
industry  there  manufactures  about  one-third  cf  all  the  men's  clothing 
gr.rm.ents  in  the  country,  nnd  every  conceivable  type  of  m.en's  garments.   By 
that  is  meant  the.t  not  only  is  the  volume  greater,  but  the  variety  of 
riBn's  clothing  produced  in  the  New  York  City  area  is  far  greater  than  the 
variety  produced  elsewhere .  This  diversity  of  the  product  is  of  great 
im.portance,  for  buyers  com.ing  into  the  New  Y^rk  City  market  can  immediately 
bo  shown  complete  lines  of  every  type  of  clothing  desired.   Then  again, 
the  diversity  of  products  permits  the  industry  in  New  Y^rk  City  to  con- 
centrate on  the  lines  that  are  selling  and  drop  the  "slow"  varieties* 

Fred  &.   Clark  -  Readings  in  Marketing. 
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TABLE  6 

Fims  Mth  Nev;  Ynrk  Citir  Offices 
VJliicli  Manufacture  Outside  New  York  State 

Alco  Zander  Go.  -  Philadelphia 

Baker  Clothes,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

BaltiEore  Clothes,  Inc.  -  Baltinicre 

Bcngor  Clothing  I/Ifg.  Co.,  Inc.  -  Br.ngcr,  Pa. 

Barron  Anderson  Co.  -  Chicago  -  Bcston 

Block  Co.,  The  -  Cleveland 

Braeburn  cf  Rochester  -  Rochester 

Curlee  Clothing  Co.  -  St.  Louis  j  M". .  -  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Daroff,  H.  &  Sens,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Decker,  Alfred,  &  Cohn,  Inc.  -  Chicago 

Eisner,  Signund  Co.  -  Red  Bank,  Ki  Ji 

Fashion  Park  Mfg.  Corp.  -  Roche stei* 

Fine,  Max  &  Co.  -  Philadelphia 

Finkelstein,  San  &  Co.  -  Norfolk,  7a. 

Freenan,  H.  &  Son  -  Philadelphia 

Ft iednan -Harry  K-j'ks  Clo.  Co.,  Inc.  -  Richnond,  Va. 

Gcldsnith,  Louis,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Goodinate  Co.-,  The  -  Philadelphia 

Greif,  L.  &  Bro.,  Inc.  -  Baltimore 

Gutnan,  E.  &  Sons,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Hrnr::ontcn  Park  Clothes,  Inc.  -  HacTiriontcn,  N.  J. 

Hart,  Schaffnsr  &  Marx  -  Chicago 

Hickey  Freenan  Co.  -  Rochester 

Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  The  -  Cleveland 

Keller-Heunann-Thompson  Co.,  Inc.  -  Rochester 

Kirschbaun,  A.  B.,  Co.,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Kuppenlieiner,  B.  &  Co.,  Inc.  -  Chicago 

Lanmi  Bros.  -  Baltinore 

Langrock  CI,  Co.  -  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Laynan,  Berkv/itz  &  Scott,  Inc.  -  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Lebow  Brothers  -  Baltinore 

Levy  Bros.  &  Adler  Inc.  -  Rochester 

Liebernan,  Aron  &  Sons  -  Philadelphia 

Lob-Hubbrj"t ,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Mainon,  B.  &  Son  -  Philadelphia 

Makransky,  S.  &  Son  -  Philadelphia 

Middishade  Co.,  Inc.,  The  -  Philadelphia 

Morse  Leopold  Co.  -  Boston 

Padi  Clothes,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Philco  Clothing  Co.  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Pincus  Brothers,  Inc.  -  Philadelphia 

Progressive  Clo.  Mfg.  Co,  -  Philadelphia 

Rosenthal,  H.  B.  -  Ettlinger  Co.  -  Fcughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

Schloss  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.  -  Baltinore 

Schnenonan,  J.,  Inc.  -  Baltincre 

Seinsheiner,  H.  A.  Co.,  Inc.  -  Cincinnati 

Siegel,  Jacob  Co.  -  Philadelphia 

Silvertex  Co.,  The  -  Philadelphia 
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Singer  &  Snow  Co*   -  BwStoii 
Sportswear,    Ine.   -  Baltinore 
Stein-Bloch  Cc.    -  Rochester 
Surrey,   R  bert   -  London 
Teplick  &  Eisenber  Bros.    -  Philadelphia 
Trincunt   Clo.   Co.,    Inc.    -  Boston 
Weinberg-Schiller  C".   -  ChicEgo 
Weitz,    S,   &  Co.   -  Cle-veland 
Wile,   N.   &  Co.    -  Buffalo 


Source:      Directory  of  New  tcrk,   "Men's  VJear"    (Fall,    1934). 


IV. f    -.:.■•' 
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Such  diversity  cf  product  is  uot  evident  tc  rmy  degree  in  some  mF.rkets, 
and  only  evider.t  to  a  liciited  degree  in  ether  narksts.  For  instanee^ 
Chicago,  Rcch8St-3r,  St.  louis,  and  Baltimore,  have  heretofore  (or  at  least 
up  to  1935)  linit^'  "'.  ulior  selves,  cr  h.'.ve  been  limited,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  a  fev;  '■  j'-:<es   cf  garments,  and  if  the  demand  for  these  types 
drops,  the  e..:';ire  i_;dustry  in  that  city  begins  to  slump, 

■  This  divo:'sity  of  clothing  products  available  in  New  York  City 
accounts  for  the  groat  nun'bcr  of  resident  buyers  who  m.aintain  offices  in 
New  Y^rk  City."^  Those  buyers,  some  of  whom.,  represent  hundreds  of  firms, 
and  some  of  whom  represent  individual  concerns,  in  purchasing  f or  Iheir 
firm^s  ore  xnore   apt  +C  buy  New  York  City  manlif actured  clothing  than 
clothing  manufacture  i  by  an  outsider  vriio  maintains  a  selling  office  in 
New  Yv-rk  City.   This  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  City 
manufacturer  can  take  the  buyer  into  the  factory  and  display  the  actual 
garments.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  buyer  can  find  every 
possible  variety  of  men's  garments  in  New  York  City,  is  of  great  importance. 
The  Fianirf acturer  from  another  city,  who  maintains  a  selling  office  in  New 
York  City,  usually  has  a  very  lim.ited  vrixiety  of  garments  to  sell,  and 
usually  he  h^s  few  sar.ples  available.   The  list  of  firms  given  in  Table  6 
indicates  some  of  the  larger  firms  which  maintain  selling  offices  in  New 
York  City. 

Then  again,  the  amusement  attractions  of  New  York  City  are  not  to 
be  underostim.ated  as  another  reason  for  the  desire  of  individual  buyers  to 
travel  to  New  Y^rk  City  in  order  tc  make  clothing  purchases.  Very  few 
buyers  ever  travel  to  another  city  in  order  to  purchase  their  clotkdng. 

It  is  cf  scm.e  interest  tc  contrast  the  empl03rment  recovery  index 
of  each  of  the  m.ajcr  clothing  centers  with  the  employment  recovery  index  of 
the  men's  clothing  inrlustrj'-  of  the  state  in  which  each  center  is  located. 


1  There  are  about  three  thousand  deprrtment  and  speciality  stores  in  the 
United  States  which  have  New  York  City  buying  affiliations  of  some  kind. 
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TABLE 

7 

City 

Enplojment  Recovery  Index 
1929  r  100 

Cincinnati 
Ohio 

1934 

104.5 
93.6 

New  York  City 
New  York  State 

100.6 
91.92 

Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 

98.9 
102.13 

Chicago 
Illinois 

90.4 
90.32 

Cleveland 
Ohio 

(index  for 
conbined 

ClevelE 
would 

.nd 
be 

and 

Cincinnati 

88.4 
93.60 

96.4 

Rr- Chester 

New  York  State 

(index  for  Rochester  a 
City  conbined  would 

nd 
be 

New  Yc 
3  =  ) 

rk 

85»4 
91.92 

96,47 

Baltinore 
Maryland 

77.9 
85.59 

Boston 
Massachusetts 

61.7 
54,78 

St,   louis 
Missouri 

42.2 
34.74 

For   state  enploycent  figures  consult   Table  8  and  Exhibit   4; 
the  upper  half  cf  the  exhibit    indicates  the  per  cent  rise  or  fall  from 
the   1929   level    (1929   ::   100),   while   the   lower  half  presents  the  per   cent 
in  any  given  year  that        each   state's  men's  clothing  emplcyneht   is  of 
the  national  Eien's  clothing  enployiaent. 

In  Table   7  we  find   that  urban  areas   of  Cincinnati,   New  York  City, 
Chicago,   Boston,    and  St.    Louis,   have  all  been  able   to  withstand  a  declin- 
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ing  market  with  :.  greater  degree  of  success  than  the  rural  clothing  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  sane  states  in  which  these  cities  are  located.  Since 
the  object  of  this  particular  conparison  is  to  indicate  the  relative  re- 
sistance of  rural  and  urb".n  areas,  we  can  likewise  rule  out  Cleveland 
and  Rochester.,  Although  the  enployrient  reccvery  index  for  Ohio  is  higher 
than  the  index  for  Cleveland,  and  the  ec\plcyir:ent  recovery  index  of  New 
York  State  is  higher  than  the  index  for  Rochester,  nevertheless  the 
indices  of  Ohio  ^nd  New  York  State  are  raised  by  other  cities  in ihose 
states  and  not  by  rural  areas.   As  we  have  seen  in  Table  7  the  combined 
eraploynent  recovery  index  for  New  Yc  rk  City  and  Rochester  is  96.4,  while 
the  state  index  is  91,9;  the  case  is  similar  in  Ohio,  where  the  combined 
enploynent  reccvory  index  for  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  is  96.6,  while 
the  state  index  is  93.6, 

Therefore,  the  only  instances  in  which  rural  areas  have  higher 
em.ployment  recc^very  indices  thoji  urban  centers  are  found  in  Fenn^vania 
and  Maryland.   The  Pennsylvai:ia  emplcynent  index  is  102.13,  while  the 
Philadelphia  index  is  98.9;  the  Maryland  emplcyr.ent  index  is  85.59; 
while  the  Baltincre  index  is  77*9. 

In  the  case  of  Pennsylvajiia  we  find  that  during  the  N.R.A, 
days  innumerable  manufacturers  from  New  Y^rk  City  and  Philadelphia  set 
up  contract  shops  in  all  outlying  districts  of  that  State.   In  this 
m^anner  the  higber  l:bcr  cost  if  the  unionized  shop  could  be  avoided.  The 
cost  of  shipping  the  cut  garment  from  the  m.anufacturer  in  New  York  City 
to  any  rural  prrt  of  Pennsylvania  and  back  to  New  York  City  was  approxi- 
mately ^4   per  garment  for  the  round  trip.  The  saving  in  labor  cSst  was 
infinitely  greater. 
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In  the  ccsc  of  Iviarylf.nd  we  find  that  ever  a  period  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  ninufr.cturers  hr.ve  been  slowly  ncving  cut  of  the 
city  of  Bf.ltimcre.  This  has  been  due  in  the  nost  port  tc  the  fret  thct 
very  cher.p  Bo.Itinore  clothing  hr.s  alw&ys  been  able  to  undersell  clothing 
of  the  sTT-c  grrde  nanufactured  in  other  cities,  and  this  in  turn  was 
due  to  the  low  wr.ges  prevalent  in  the  Bpltinore  area.  With  the  cccing  of 
the  union  to  Baltimore  in  1931  (see  Exhibit  5)  those  Baltimore  r.anu- 
facturers  vjhose  markets  were  nainly  in  the  far  south  and  west,  and  whose 
greatest  soiling  asset  was  the  low  price  of  their  ccFjnodity  were  forced 
to  move  fron  the  city.  They  went,  nore  and  ir.cre  of  them,  to  the  rural 
areas  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  Another  fact  of  sons 
inportance  in  explaining  the  index  of  the  rural  sections  of  Maryland  is 
the  coming  cf  contract  shops  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City  to  those 
rural  areas  rather  than  to  Baltimore.   These  were  net  many  in  number,  but 
they  served  tc  maintain  the  Maryland  employment  recovery  index  at  a  high- 
er level  than  the  Baltimore  index. 

But  aside  from.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  this  apparently  greater 
resistance  on  the  part  C'f  urban  centers  to  a  declining  market  was  not  the 
case,  not  withstanding  the  evidence  presented  in  the  Table  7.  The  resist- 
ance there  is  greatly  colored  by  the  incidence  of  the  K.R.A.   Prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  N.R.A. ,  some  m.anufacturers  who  produced  cheap  garments 
(up  to  $15.00  retail),  or  medixim  grade  garments  (up  to  $20.00  retail)  and 
who  had  sufficient  capital,  moved  their  plants  out  cf  the  city  and  into 
some  rural  section.  The  amount  cf  capital  necessary  to  set  up  one  cf 
these  rural  plants  was  usually  considerably  larger  than  the  ojncunt  of 
capital  necessary  to  set  up  a  plant  cf  the  sam.e  size  in  some  city.   This 
large  capital  was  necessary  in  spite  cf  the  fact  that  rural  towns  usually 
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nffered  tiie  nanuf rcturor  o.  frct^Tj  site  rent-free   for   r_  fevj  ye.sirs,   tax 
exenption  fcr   a  few  yeojrs,   r-cving  expenses  frcn  the   city  to  the  rural 
town,    cjid  --.  surplus   (f   labor   cc sting  about   SO;.?  less  than   city  l<:b.:r 
would  c~st.      The   large  capital  was  necessary  because   the  type   cf   Irbcr 
that   was   aTail.?ble    in  these  rural  towns  neeied  a  year  cr  two  of  training 
bef.-re  any  profit   c.uli  be  nade  en  the  ranufactured  garr^ent.     Employees 
had  to  be  broken  in,    -  which  required  tirs   -,   their   skill  had  to  be   in- 
proved,   and  the  waste    ::f  naterial  due  to  inefficient  enployees  v;as 
trenendous.      All  this  required  a  great   devl  cf  capital  to  keep  the  plant 
in  operation.     Tnen  the   second  or  third  year  cane  around  the   '"wner  of 
such  a  rural  fact-iry  was  able  to  e-orn  enough  profit    in  six  ncnths  to  re- 
pay hin  for  his  losses   --f  the  first  year   ~r  two.      kfter  this  training 
period  the   rural  nanufacturer   c-ul".   turn  out   aliAost   as  nany  gojnents   as 
he  fcmerly  coulo  with  his  city  enployees  -  with  the   labor   c:st   cut    in 
half.      Since  the    cost   of   Irh-T   is  about   33^  cf  the   cost    cf  the   average 
gaTEient ,  the   saving  to  the  rural  nojiuf  acturer  was  trenendous. 

Besides  these  rural  nanufacturers,    there  v;ere   also   present   a 
great  nunber  c-f  contract   shops  in  the  rural  districts  of   clothing  nanu- 
facturing   states.      These  had  been  set  up  because  a  declining  narket  placed 
a  great  pressure   on  every  nanufacturer  to  cut  his  labor  costs  -  and  there- 
hy  cut   his  final  price   -  as  nuch  as  possible.      By  enplcying  a  contractcr 
in  a  rural   district   the  urban  nanufacturer   could  have  his  work  done  for 
ab' ut  half   the   erst   that  w>-^uld  be   charged  by  the   city  ccntractors. 

With  the   coning   ^f  the  N.R.A.    and   its  nininun  wage,    and 
classified  v/age   scale,   the   situation  took  on  another  hue.      The  rural  nanu- 
facturer and  the   contractor  found  that  the  labor   ccst    in  the   outlying 
section  becane   alnost   as  great   as   it   was   in  the   city.      The   city  nanu- 
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factul-ers  who  had  depended  upon  the  rural  contractor  for  finishing  their 
garments  found  that  the  cost  of  finishing  these  garnents  in  the  rural 
conmunities  was  alraost  as  .high  as  it  was  in  the  city..  Then  again,  the 
actual  tailoring  of  the  garment  nede  by  rural  enployees  was  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  tailoring  performed  by  the  skilled  city  employees.  Heretofore 
this  item  of  tailoring  was  disregarded  ^-ince  the  differential  in  labor 
cost  was  so  higho  But  with  the  differential  in  labor  cost  falling  due 
to  the  imposition  of  the  sane  ninimun  wages  in  the  rural  section  and  in 
the  urban  section,  most  city  manufacturers  dropped  the  rviral  contractors 
and  reverted  to  the  city  contractors.  The  fHiral  manufacturers  viho   had 
originally  moved  out  into  the  counties  in  order  to  escape  the  higher 
labor  costs  of  the  city  had  also  done  so  in  order  to  escape  unionization 
of  their  plants*  With  the  coming  of  the  N^R^'A,,,  eveii  though  tiiair  labor 
costs  went  up  almost  as  much  as  it  would  have  gone  up  if  they  had  ncved 
back  to  the  city,  nevertheless  by  remaining  in  the  rural  community  they 
could  escape  unionization.  As  a  result  most  of  the  rural  manufacturers 
remained  in  the  counties  and  most  of  the  contractors  went  out  of  business. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  that  we  have  noted  were  in the  cases 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.   In  these  cases  we  found  that  not  only  did 
the  rural  manufacturer  continue  operations,  but  that  contract  shops  (for 
vests  and  trousers)  gfew  up  instead  of  dying  out.  The  difference  between 
the  New  York  City  rate  of  pay  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  rural 
community  pay  was  so  great  that  those  m.anufacturers  in  ISfew  York  City  and 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore  who  manufactured  a  very  cheap  grade 
requiring  little  or  simple  hand  tailoring  immediately  set  up  smaller  shops 
in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  and  Marylr-nd  *  although  to  a  much  grenferw*- 
extent  in  Pennsylvania,  since  it  was  more  accefisi'ble  *♦  Nei»  Yprk  City 
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market,  and  the  wages  were  Icwer  in  Porjisylvania  thr.n  in  Maryl.-'.n-I. 

The  average  r.nnucl  vic.go   per  enployee  in  New  York  City  in  1934 
was  $1,028.57  v;hile  the  aver-igie  annuel  viv.ge   per  enployee  in  the  rur':il 
crnmunit io s  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  1934  were  respectively  $568.61 
and  $746. 08i   Thu  average  annurl  wage  i:er  er.iplayce  in  the  rural  sections 
cf  Now  York  Strto  was  $848.32  in  1934.   Since  the  Pennsylvania  tcv^-is  were 
so  much  cheaper  than  any  other  adjoining  area,  the  New  York  City  nanu- 
facturers  set  up  contract  shops  all  over  the  state  :f  Pennsylvania  and 
to  scne  little  extent  in  Maryl-.'.nd. 

WAGES. 

In  Table   9   and  Exhibit    6  we   find  an  elaboration  of  total  wages 
paid  thrcuf^-h.ut   the   industry.      The  upper  h-.lf   of  the   exhibit   indicates  the 
rise   '-r  fall   cf  each  city's  total  wages  frcn  each  city's  1929  level;   the 
lower  half   of  the   exhibit    shows  v;hat   portion  of  the   total  v/age  bill  of  the 
industry  is  paid  by  any  city  for  any  given  census  year.      The  per  cent   de- 
cline  in  total  wages   in  each  cf   the  Kaj-~r   centers  was  as  follows: 

TOTAL  I^GES 
Ti^BLE   10 
Wage  Recovery  Index,    1929  -  100 

City  1934 

Cincinnati  74.1 

Cleveland  74.1 

Kew  York  City  66.9 

Philadelphia  66.5 

Baltinore  65.0 

Other  Cities  64.3 

United  States  63.1 

Chicago  58.9 

Rochester  54:.  6 

Boston  4'7«6 

Mi Iwaukee  39 . 5 

St.    Louis  37.0 
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It   w'-uli  seen  fr  n  Tr.ble   10  thr-.t    scno   cities,    e.g.,   Cincinnati, 
New  York,   and  Fhiladelpiiia  and  Baltimore,   had  resisted  any  large  decline 
in  total  wa^es  to  their  ei^jplcyees.      It  iruct   te  reKeiTib^^red  t>''?.t   this  index 
represents  the   percentage   drop  from  th  j   19i?9   iRvel;   ''.ut  th--^'  r"=,'3.i\tude   of 
the   actur-l  rroney   lo^-l.'Liy  be   gTe,.t'r   i:.,.  s?me   cities  win'"s-3  perczTtig^e  dmp 
is  loss  ''"''311  ir-'  pe^^'-sntage  dr-"^""   of   o+b'jr  c.^ties.      Unfortun-j.te?y     there 
are   no  Ti;in--hovR  duta  ''-o   c^i'cuLF.te   j  'ft  how  Tria.v7  man-ho'.rs   in  each  city 
are   compenst^ted  for  by  the  total  wage  bill   in  each  city.     Ar,  a  result   in 
some   cases  we  have   discovored  thac   vrtiilf;  the  total  vrage   ciJ.l    ',.!i  th-."   city 
has  dropped,   and  while  eiTiplojT:i::nt    in  the   city  has  dropped,    never-'^heless 
the   average  annual  earnings  per  employea  may  have  gono^up,    or  at   least 
may  not   havo. fallen  as  rrdicilly  as  the  percentage   drop   in  total  vjages, 
or  the  perc&ntage   drop   in  employment.      In  Table   11   (taken  frorr.  Tables  9 
and  14-'-)   -    -    ''"'^   ^^^^  conipej.'e  the   average   annual  wage   eaj?ned  by  an  employee 
in  each  major  city  in  1929  -md  1934,    and  the  percentage  drop   in  total 
wages  for  that   same  period   in  each  city, 

TABLE  11 


Index  of      Indsx  of  Index  of  Index  of 

total  wages   total  ?i/ages  Average  Annual  AvGrr.@3  Annua-1 
("Jage  Recovery     Vfoge  Wage 

index) 

1934  1929  1934 


City 


1929 


Cincinnati 

100 

New  York  City 

100 

Philadelphia 

100 

Chicago 

100 

Cleveland 

100 

Rochester 

100 

United  States 

100 

Other  Cities 

100 

Bc^  t  Hiiore 

100 

Boston 

100 

Sf.  i^ouis 

100 

I'i  Iwaukee 

100 

74.1  100 

66.9  100 

66.5  100 
58.9  100 
74.1  100 

54.6  100 
63.1  100 
64.3  100 
65,0  100 
47 . 6  100 
37.0  100 
39.5  100 


;i,294.08)  70,3  (   h;916.81) 

*l,547,5g)  66.4  Ul,0?.8.57) 

.i;i,39T.,b;)  67  =  2  (   ^9:-o=.:9) 

?l,on','.54)  6G.-1  (   v5'^i=74) 

■^x.^l2.1±)  33.8  ($1/ .'-i.Xi) 

$1,214.42)  54^  C  1   :jiV76.'.'0) 

$1,199.51)  73.9  (   §8^'f-,-|.?) 

$899.83)  82.2  (   ii;7.39.35) 

§91^.35)  83.4  (  A7r:5. ':'=.) 

^1,230,^2)  7''.1  (   >39'-x.'i4) 

;pl,028,02)  87,7  \   t'JO;. 17) 

;i,032.51)  101,4  ($l,0'tr-.47) 
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Unless  the   reason  for   the  difference    in  the   index  of  total  wages 
and  the   index  of   average   annual  wages  for  each   city  for  the   period  1934 
is  clearly  understood,    it  will   certainly  appear  to  be   confusing  to  the 
reader.      If  we    analyze  the    data  presented   in  Table   11  and  recall  the   em- 
plojTTient   data  presented   in  Tabic   2  V7e  xvill  have   a  r.ore   orderly  and 
comprehensive  expl-^nation  of  the   different   rates  of  decline   of  total  wages 
and  average  annual  wages  per  employee.     For   instance: 

TA3L':;  12 


Index  of  Employ- 

Inde; 

£  of  Total 

Index  of  Recovery 

ment  Recoverj"- 

Wage 

Recovery 

of  iiverage  Annual 

1929  -  100 

19: 

29  =  100 

Wage  per  Employee 

City 

1929  -  100 

1934 

1934 

1934 

Cincinnati 

104.5 

74.1 

70.8 

Kew  York  City 

100.6 

66.9 

66.4 

Philadelphia 

98.6 

66.5 

67.2 

Chicago 

90.4 

58.9 

65.1 

Cleveland 

88.4 

74.1 

83.8 

Rochester 

85.4 

54.6 

64.0 

United  States 

85.4 

63.1 

73.9 

Other  Cities 

78.3 

64.3 

82.2 

Bait  imore 

77.9 

65,0 

83.4 

Boston 

61.9 

47.6 

77.1 

St.  Louis 

42.2 

37.0 

87.7 

Milwaukee 

38.9 

39.5 

101,4 

Table  12,  while  apparently  confusing  is  extremely  important  for 
the  point  at  hand.  For  example,  if  we  taJce  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the 
first  on  the  list,  we  discover  th  t  in  1934  it  employed  more  men' than  it 
did  in  1929,  that  its  total  wage  bill  was  approximately  25. 9"^^  below  the 
1929  level  and  the  average  annua]  wage  per  employee  was  approximately  29.2^ 
below  the  1929  level.   Consider  New  York  City,  the  second  on  the  list 
above.   New  York  City  employed  0.6  of  l/o  moreemployees  in  1934  than  it  did 
in  1929,  its  total  wa-e  bill  was  33.1%  below  the  1929  bill,  and  the  average 
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annual  wage  per  employee  in  New  York  Cit^r  wr.s  33.6^  below  the  average 

annual  wage  in  19E9.  All  tlie  other  cities  in  the  list,  show  cxactlj'-  the 

opposite  characteristics  of  those  of  New  York  City  -nd  Cincinnati,  viz., 

the  decline  of  the  index  of  total  wages  was  greater  than  the  decline  of 

of 
the  index/ average  axuiual  wr.ges  per  employee.   Our  only  method  of  judging 

to  whet  extent  vrages  have  declined  is  to  resort  to  a  statistical  device 

which  will  cl  rify  the  point  at  hand. 

In  the  first  column  of  Table  IE,  under  the  heading  of  "Index 
of  Employment  Recovery"  for  1S34  we  notice  the  deviations  from  100,   Two 
cities,  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  show  favorable  deviations,  all  the  others 
show  unfavorable  deviations. 

If  we  assume  that  every  city's  index  of  emplojTnent  recovery  in 
1934  were  100,  then  we  vrould  have  to  adjust  the  index  of  total  wages  in 
order  to  compensate  all  the  employees  who,  v/e  aj?e  assuming,  are  hired 
again,   This  can  be  done  by  subtracting  from,  or  adding  to,  the  index  of 
total  X'jages,  the  per  cent  that  the  employment  recovery  index  of  every 
particular  city  deviates  from  100,   In  this  manner  we  will  have  adjusted 
each  city's  employment  index  to  equal  its  1929  employment  index  and  we 
will  have  made  another  adjustment  in  the  index  of  total  wages  to  pay  the 
extra  employees  taken  on  at  the  1934  rate.   Table  13  illustrates  the  re- 
sult. 
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TABLE  IS 

Assumed   index  of  Adjusted   index  of  total 

employnent  recovery     wages  based   on  the   as- 
sumption that   each  city's 
employment   for   1934   is 
equal  to   the   employment 
level  of   each   city  in 
1929. 
1929    -   100  1929    =   100 


City 

1934 

Cincinnati 

100 

New  York  City 

100 

Philadelphia 

100 

Chicago 

100 

Cleveland 

100 

Rochester 

100 

United  States 

100 

Other  Cities 

100 

Baltimore 

100 

Boston 

100 

St,  Louis 

100 

Milwaukee 

100 

1934 


70.9 
66.5 
67.4 
65.1 
83.8 
63.9 
73.8 
82.1 
83.4 
76.8 
87.4 
101.5 


Index  of 
average 
annual 
wage  per 
employee 


1929  =  103 


1934 


70.8 
66.4 
67.2 
65.1 
83.8 
64.0 
73.9 
82.2 
83.3 
77.1 
87.7 
101,4 


In  all  the  cases  of  the  Table  13  we  find  that  the  index  of 
average  annual  vmges  per  employee  is  approximately  eq;  al  to  the  index  of 
total  wapes.   From  this  vje  may  assvmie  that  the  differences  between  these 
two  indices  which  were  apparent  in  Table  12  are  m.erely  differences  due 
to  the  various  declines  of  employment  recovery.   Total  wages  have  fallen 
in  per  cent  just  as  much  as  average  annual  x»;ages»   The  best  indication 
therefore,  as  to  what  extent  wages  have  fallen  since  1929,  is  the  index 
of  average  annual  wage.   The  index  of  total  wages  needs  adjustment  because 
of  employment,  but  the  average  annuFil  wage  index  needs  no  adjustment. 

,  Tne  greatest  decline  -  as  recorded  in  Table  11  -  was  in  Rochester. 
Rochester  in  1934  paid  its  employees  64/'o  of  what  it  paid  them  in  1929. 
The  smallest  decline  -  in  fact  a  gain  -  was  in  llilvraukee,  Milwaukee  in 
1934  paid  its  employees  101. 4/<^  of  'a.\&t    it  paid  them,  in  1929.   We  can 
compare  the  average  annual  wages  per  wage  earner  in  the  various  cities 
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as  we  hp^ve  done  in  the  Table  13.   But  it  would  probably  be  cler.rer  if 
instead  of  doing  th."..t  we  could  present  the  avei-age  annual  wage  per  em- 
ployee exp.ressed  in  per  cent  deviations  from  the  U*  S.  cverage. 

The  U.  S.  average  anr-ual  wage  per  employee  is  taken  tc  equal 
100  in  ever-'  year,  and  the  per  cent  that  each  city's  average  annual  wcge 
deviates  either  above  or  below  the  U.  S.  average  is  given  in  TAblc  14  and 
Exhibit  7.   It  can  be  seen  that  Kew  Y.^rk  City  and  Chicago  have  always 
afforded  its  driiJlo3'-ees  a  higher  jiverage  annual  wage  than  the  clothing 
industry  has  as  a  whole.   Philadelphia  in  1923  w-.s  slightly  below  the 
average,  but  in  every  year  after  that,  paid  above  the  average,   B-ltimcre 
and  Other  Cities  (uutside  of  the  major  centers)  have  consistently  been 
below  the  national  average  tc  a  considerable  extent.   In  Table  15  cjid  Ex- 
hibit 8  we  find  the  srme  information  displayed  for  the  states  in  which 
these  major  cities  are  located,  and  for  the  Balance  of  the  U.  S.  Here 
we  find  th-  t  New  Y'^rk  St;2te  has  been  the  only  state  to  h'^ve  consistently 
stayed  above  the  nrticnr-J  average  annual  wage.,  Illinois  falling  below  in 
only  one  year,  1933.  Maryland  and  the  Balance  of  the  U.  S,  (all  states 
outside  of  the  major  states  enumerated)  have  consistently  stayed  below  the 
national  average  annual  v;age.   It  is  of  interest  tc  compare  the  average 
annual  wages  earned  per  employee  in  each  of  the  major  centers  ;'with  the 
average  annual  wages  earned  per  employee  in  each  of  the  maj,-r  states. 
The  folloiiang  is  a  ccmp'rison  of  the  19S9  level  in  each  city  and  state, 
and  the  1934  level  in  each  city  end  state. 
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TABLE  16 
Averc.ge  Annu.-^.!  Wr.ge  Per  Employee,    In  Dollsrs 

City  1929  1954 

Cincinnati  1,294.08  916.81 

Ohio  1,252.60  852.98 

Nev;  York  City  1,547.52  1,028.57 

Now  York  State  1,379.98  952.47 

Fnilr.delphia  1,395.69  ■    939.69 

Fonntr/lv-nia  1,126.90  778.18 

Chic- go  1,507,54  981.74 

Illinois  1,412.44  976.93 

CloYOlr-nd  1,312.11  1,099.81 

Ohio  1,252.60  852.98 

Rochester  l,21-i.41  776.90 

Now  York  St. -.te  1,379.98  952.47 

United  Strr.tes  1,199,51  886.15 

BrJtimore  917.35  765.39 

Maryl.-.nd  900.12  762.53 

Boston  1,260.42  971.44 

Massachusetts  1,161.16  831.54 

St.    Louis  1,028.02  901.37 

Missouri  944.67  901.17   ^ 

Other  Cities  899,83  739.36 

Other  States  942,85  844.48 

With  the  excsption  of  Heche stor,    every  major   clothing  center 
in  1934  paid  its  omployGos  a  higher  average  annual  wage  than  did  the   extra- 
urban   sections  of   these   states   in  v;hich  clothing  estrblishment s  are 
found.,      Ite  Rochester  exception  wo.s  not   due  to  low  wages;    on  the  con- 
trary Rochester  p-id  about   the  highest   average   hourly  rate   -   if  not    the 
highest   -  cf   the   entire   industry.      But   the  Rochester  producing  area  has 


(1  No   separate   data  available  here.) 
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t;>bie  17 

AVERAGE  ;iMU,:i  ''h'JJES  PER  V^AGE  EARNER 

(In  Dollars) 

ItEN'S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY  CONTRioSTED  WITH  IM. 
Fi/'^NUF;.CTURING  INDUSTRIES 

-1933- 


Balttmore   Industrial 

City  i^-rea 
Mpjyland 

Boston  Industrial 

City  >i.rea 
Massachusetts 

Chicapo   Industrial 

City  Area 
Illinois 

Cincinnati  Industrial 

City  Area 
Ohio 

Cleveland  Industrial 

City  Area 
Ohio 

Milwaukee   Industrial 

City  Area 
Wisconsin 


New  York  City  Industrial 

City  ^"irea 
New  York  State 

Rochester  Industrial 

City  iirea 
New  York  State 

Phil'T-delphia  Industrial 

City  Aj-ea 
Pennsylvania 

St.   Louis  Industrial 

City  Area 
Missouri 

United  States 


iUl  ManufactiiTing  Industries       Men's  Clothing  Industry 


880.08 
823.69 


939.86 
889.44 


1,026.14 
960.38 


94®.  54 
940,30 


948.83 
940.30 


900,61 
836.92 


1, '07 1,43 
1,@28.52 


960,89 
1,028.52 


948.54 
836.72 


902.72 
853.31 

873.10 


664,04 
652.66 


855.94 
792,92 


800.02 
771,58 


749.«ffi 
766.71 


833,84 
766.71 


812,45 
774.74 


983,91 
903*88 


655,88 
903.88 


878.13 
792.31 


729,04   . 
748.27  (1 

773.70 


U.    S.   Bureau  of  Cpnsus  Reports, 
1)  Computed 
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almost   always  been  entirely  confined  to  the  production  of  very  hi^  grade 
all-xvool  suits,    trousers  and  coats.     With  very  little  medium  or  cheap 
grade  clothing,    or  cotton,    linen,    or  mohair  garments  produced  there, 
there   is  vary  little   opportunity  to  lengthen  the  wcrkinj-r  season.     The   slack 
season  is  comparativoly  enormous  thore,   due  to  the   lack  of  cheap  garments, 
or  cotter.,    linen,   and  mohair  garments  used  as  "fill-ins".     As  a  result, 
while  the   omplcyee   in  the  Rochester  area  is  paid  a  very  high  hourly  rate, 
his  working  period  is   sc  much  less  th^r,   other  workers   in  the   industry 
elsewhere,   that  the   average   annual  wa/^o   in  Rochester  falls  below  t  he  New 
York  State   averaj^e.      The   large   slack  period   in  Rochester   is  probably  the 
cause  of  the   erection  of  a  cooperative  unemplojrment    insur-.nce   system  for 
the  clothing  industry  in  Rochester. 

It    is  noteworthy  here  to   indicate  the  average   annual  vlage  en- 
joyed by  an  employee   in  the  men's  clothing   industry,   and  the  wage  enjoyed 
by  an  emplo3'-ee   in  the   other  manufactxiring   industries.      This  material  is 
presented   in  Table  17.      In  every  case,   for  every  citjr  and   state.,   the 
average  annual  wage   in  all  manufacturing   industries  is  higher  than  that 
in  the  men's  clothing  industry.     Presuiarbly,   the   seasonality  of  the 
clothing   inviustry  would  exi^lain  the   difference. 

EST/iBLISf,TI.SNTS. 


In  Table  18  and  Exhibit  9  the  establishments  in  all  the  major 
cities  manufacturing  men's  clothing  are  shown.  By  establishment  is  meant 
any  productive  unit,  either  contrr.ctor  or  manufacturer.  The  upper  half 
of  Exhibit  9  presents  the  percentage  rise  and  fall  of  the  number  cf  es- 
tablishments in  each  major  city  using  19S9  as  a  base  of  100,  The  lower 
half  of  this  exhibit  presents  the  por  cent  that  each  city's  number  of 
establishments   is  of  the  total  number  cf  establishments  in  the  United  States. 
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The   greatest  per  cent    increase  over  its  1929  level,    in  the 
number  cf   establislinients,   took  place   in  Baltimore,      In  1934  Baltimore 
had  roughljr  1^  times   (151. 4?^)   the  number  cf  establishments  it  had  in  1929. 
This  fact    is   very  si{?nif icant   when  coupled  with  the   previously  noted 
fact   that    the   Baltimore   cmpl03rment   index   in  1934  was  only   77.9%  of   its 
1929   level.      In   short,   employment  vient   down,    establislfiments  went   up,   and 
therefore   the   people  remainins-   in  the    industry   in  Baltimore  were  being 
employed  by  much   smaller  establishments  than  they  Vfere   in  1929«      The 
city  next    in  line   in  the  per   cent    increase   in  estn.blishments   over   its 
1929   level   is  Rochester;    in  1934  Rochester  had  1  2/5  times  as  many  es- 
tablishments as   it   had   in  1929, 

As  we   have  previously  noted,   Rochester's  employment    in  1934 
was  only  85.4>o  of   its  Gnployriisnt   in  1929.      Therefore,   the    situation  in 
Rochester  was  akin  tc  the    situation   in  Baltimore,    viz.,    its  employees 
were  being  em.ployed   in   smr.ller  establishments.      On  the   other  hand, 
interestin-:  contrasts  are  Cincinnati   and  New  York.      In  1934  Cincinnati 
had   only  95,1%  of   the  number  of   establishnents  it  had   in  1929.,   yet    its 
employment  was  104.5%  cf   its  1929   level.      New  York   in  1934  had  89,1%  of 
the   establishments   it   had   in  1929,    although   its  employment    in  1934  was 
slightlir  lr.r?er   than   its  1929   employi^.ent .      In  these   tvro   la.tter  cities 
it    is  obvious  that    employees  are  being   employed  by  larger  establishments-. 
When  we   discuss  the   relictions  between  large  establishments,   wages,   man- 
hours,    -i-nd  capital,   v.'e  will  understand  the    significance   of  the  trend   either 
toward  larger  or   srr  llor  establislrmient  s. 

In  Table   19   and  Exhibit   10  the   establishments  are   shown  for 
all  the   larger   states   in  vj-hich  these   larger   cities  are  located  and  the 
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Balarce  of   the  United  States.      The   upper  half   cf   the   exhibit    indicates 
the  percentage   rise   or  decline    of   the   number   of   establisliEonts   in  each 
state,  us infT  1929   as  a  base   of   IOC.     The   lov/er  half  cf   this  exliibit  pre- 
sents the  per  cent   that   each  state's  number  cf   establishiiient s   is  of  the 
total  number   ;f   establishments   in  the  Unite!  States.      In  the  upper  half 
of  this  exhibit  we    see  that  Maryland  as  a  whole  has  enjcyed   about    the 
srxie   rate   cf   grovv'th   in  the  percenta.o-e   of  establishments  as  Baltimore  has  - 
151.5/0  cf   its  1929   lc=vol.      New  York  ot?-te,   hov;ever,    did  not    show  the 
sam.e  per  cent   cf   increase   as  Rochester  did;   the   increase  for  New  York 
State  was  cnlj^  89.27>o  cf   its  1929   level.      It   is  of   some   im-portance   to 
notice  that   the    thjee   leading  states   in  1934   in  the   highest  per   cent    of 
their   1929   level  of   the  mar:iber  cf   establishments,    ncmely:  Maryland 
(151.617^)   New  Ycrk    (89.27;i),   Penns^^-lvania   (87.58?^),    and  the  Balance   of 
the  U.    S.  ,   vjhich   is,    rll   states   cutside   of  the  major    states  enumbreted   in 
Exhibit   10    i89.92fo)    -  all  have  more  than  50?^  of   their   employees   in  con- 
tract   shcjs   in  1934.      Not   one   of  these   states  or   the   Balance   of  the  U.    S. 
had   50>^  of   its  employees   in   contract   shops   in  1929,     The   trend,    evidently, 
in  these  major   states  has  been  toward   contract   shops.      This  however,   will 
be   dealt   with    in  greater  detail   in  another    chapter. 

VALUE  Cy  E?ODUCT:      COST  OF  !;.:.TERI.-XS:      YiJ,UE  ;j)DED  BY  T,.. -^irTF-.nTTTOK. 

Table   20  and  Exhibit    11  present      an  outline  of  the   value   of 
the  product  manufactured  by  the   clothing   industry   in  each  of  the  major 
centers  throughout   the   country.      By  value   of  the   product    is  meant   the 
value  placed  upon  the  product  by  the  manufacturer  when  it   leaves  his  es- 
tablishment.     The  upper  half   of  this  exhibit   presents  the  percentage 
rise   or   decline   cf  the  value   of  the   product    in  each   center  based  on   its 
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1929   level.      The    lower  half   indicates  what   per   cent    of  the  total  United 
States  value   of  raen's   clothing  prolucts   ^s  manufactured   in  any  one   city. 
Unfortunately,    there   are   no   statistics  available   on  this   l^ter  than  1933, 
since  there  were  no  K.H.A.    statistics  on  this  point    in  1934,      It  will  be 
noted   in  the  upper  half   of  Exhibit    11  that    in  1933  the  value   of  the   product 
in  every  major  center   in  the  United  States  and   in  the  United  States 
average,   had  fallen  anyt/jhere   from  50fo  to   75%  of  the  value   of  the  product 
in  1929.      Tlie  United   States  average  for   the  value   of   product    in  1933  was 
49,4   -   just   about   half   of  what    it   v^as   in  1929.      The    smallest   drop 
occurred   in  Boston,      Boston's  value    -f  the   product    in  19'':3  was   &-i.l%  of 
its  value   in  1929.      The   largest   drop   in  the  value   of  the  product    in  1933 
occurred   in  R.  Chester  v:hich  wr  s  28.2/o  of    its   1929   level,    and  Chicago 
which  was  30.6-/O  of    its  1929  value.      The    cities  whose  percenta-ge   decline 
in  the  value   of  the  products  had  been  Icrgestarc  mainly  those   cities 
which  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  very  high  grade  v/oolen  gar- 
ments. 

It    is  of    scm.e    interest   to   compare   the   index  of   the  value   of 
the   product   for  1933  with  the    index  of  the   cost   of  materials    (Table   21 
and  Exhibit   12}    for   1933,    and  the    index  of  the  value   added  by  manufacture 
(Table   2E  and  Exhibit   13)    for  1933.      By  value  added  by  manufacture    is 
m.eant   the   increm-ont   created  by  the  m-anuf acturing  process;      it   is  the 
value   of  the  manufactured  product  minus  the    cost    of  r.aterial,   etc. 
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City 

CinciriEr.ti 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Rochester 

United  States 

Other  Cities 

Baltincre 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

l^'^ilwaukee 


TABLE  23 
Value  of  product 
1929  =  100 


1933 

41. 

.7 

57. 

,7 

53, 

.6 

3ft-. 

,6 

51, 

.9 

28. 

,8 

49. 

.4 

49. 

,5 

52. 

,8 

64. 

,1 

51. 

,7 

39. 

.7 

ValuG  arMed  by 
nanuf acture 

1929   -  100 

19.33 

43.4 
58.2 
58.0 
30.5 
50.0 
24.0 
50.1 
49.3 
58.5 
64.7 
56.3 
44.0 


Cost   of  materials. 


c. 

1929    : 

:   100 

1933 

39. 

,8 

55. 

,8 

49. 

.6 

30. 

.8 

53, 

.3 

28, 

,6 

48. 

,7 

49. 

,6 

46. 

,5 

63. 

,5 

47. 

.8 

36. 

,5 

Fron  Tabic   23  we   can  quickly  understand  the  decline   cf  the 
value   of   the   product.      The   cost   cf  materials,    fell   about   50%  or   60%  from 
1929   to   1933,    and  the   index  of  value   added  by  m.anuf acture   —   in  vifcich 
are    included  the   cost   of   labor   and  the  cost   of  all   other  essentials   such 
as  overhead,    etc.,    —  had   likewise   fallen  that   amount.      In  those  cities 
in  which  the  value   ':f  the  product   declined  most,    e.g.^  Rochester  and 
Chicago,    it   can  be   seen  that   the    cost  cf  material  declined   just    as  m.uch  ; 
in  the   city   in  which  the  value    of  the  product   declined  least   -  Boston  - 
it   can  be   seen  thj  t   the   cost    of  riaterials   fell  least. 

]\/!ATERIALS. 


The  kind  of  riaterials  used   in  the  men's   clothing   irdustrj''   is  pre- 
sented  in  Table   24.      But    as  noted   in  a  footnote   to  that   table,    there    is 
no  way  of   calculating  what   proportion   cf  the  m-aterials   is  used  by  the 
men's  clothing  industry.      Ttiis  difficulty  is  dua  to  the  fact  that  a  good 
p;irt   of  the  materials   is   used  by  the   v/cmen's   clothing   industry,    ajid  there 
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is  some  small  part  that  is  utilized  in  thR  manufacture  of  upholstry, 
drapes,  etc.  No  statisti",s  outside  of  guesses  have  ever  been  advanced 
to  show  what  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  material  presented  is 
used  by  the  men's  clothing  industry. 

Table  25  indicates  the  area  of  the  country  in  v.'hich  these 
materials  are  produced.  Almost  all  of  the  raw  m.aterials  for  the  men's 
clothing  industry  are  produced  in  the  eastern  and  north  eastern  states. 
All  transportation  costs  for  raw  material  are  negligible,  averaging  no 
more  than  about  five  cents  on  a  garment.  Proximity  to  mills  is^  th^rp- 
fore,  of  no  major  significance. 
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CHxJ^ER  3 
Charccteristcs  of  the  Industry 
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CIL'JPTER  3 
CHi^JL.CTERISTICS  OF  THE  IKDUSTRY 
In  the  men's   ^jthing   industry  two  kinds   of   production  units 
exist   —   the   inside    shop,    <?_nd  the   contract    shop.      The   owner   cjid  opera- 
tor of   the    inside    shop   is  known  cs  the  nanuf acturer ;   while   the  o;vner  and 
operator   cf  the    contract    shop   is  known  as  the   contractor.      Inside   shops 
are   the  typical  larpe- scale   shops  centralizing  all   the   operations   in  the 
making  of  nen's  clothing  in  a  single  building,    or  group  of  buildings. 
All  the   productive   processes  are  under  one  nanagenent .      Quite  often  the 
term  "nanuf actxirsr"   designates  the   owner  and   operator  of  a   shop   in  which 
the   gament    is  merely  cut,   but   not    sevm  together  or  finished,    or  the 
operator  of  a   shop   in  which  sore   of  the   garments  are   cut   and   finished, 
and  others  sent   out.      The   coiamon  designation  which  differentiates  all 
manufacturers  frorx  contractors   in  the  m.en's  clothing   industry,    is  the 
fact   that   the  manufacturer  cuts  the   garment   out    of   a  bolt    of   cloth  thnough 
the  use   of   patterns  and  cutting  machines. 

THE   COKTR-.lCTOR  .  'i 


The  manufacturer  may  or  ma.y  not  have   the   garment    sewn  and 
finished  on  his  civn  prerAses,   he  ray,    so  to   speak,    "farm  cut  the  garment", 
in  which   case  he   sends  the    cut   garment   with  trimm.inprs  to   a  contractor  who 
supplies  the   premises   and  labor   in  order  to   complete   the  garm-ent .      Som.e 
Tianufacturers  depend  almost   entirelAr  upon  contractors  to  finish   the   greater 
paj7t   of   their  production;  most  m.anuf acturer s  depend  partly  upon  contractors, 
using ttem    cn.ly   in  peak   seasons  when  the  work  at   h8.nd   is  greater  than  the 
manufacturer's  own  productive   capacity.      Work   is   awarded  by  r^anuf acturer s 
to   contractors   on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding,   vIt;.,  -wTi ■!  le ' tjie  ♦>if^^ii%g 


>¥'- 


^■^ 
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is  not   in  the  form  of  sealed  estir.stes  cf  any  sort,  which  are   opened  at 
a  certain  hour,    nevertheless  the  nenufacturer   subraits  the   garment  to 
several  contrr'.ctcrs  for  estirates,    and  very   cften  plays  off   one   con- 
tractor ^'gainst   another.      The   inability   cf  the    ccntractcrs  tc  resist   the 
pressures  thus  placed  upon  then  is  the   focal  point      of  the   evils   cf  the 
contract    system.      The    intense   competition  smons^  them  to  receive   that 
number  of   garr.ents  which  the  manufacturer  desires  tc  "farm,  out"   that   day 
or  week,    results   in  lowering  wage    standards,    and   creating  differentials 
in  labor   costs  between  contract    shops  and  inside   shops.      The   ccrtraetcr 
is  paid  by  the  mianuf  acturor  for  sewing  and  finishing  the  garr.rnt ;   the 
price  usually  covers  the   cost   of   labor  tc  the   contractor  and   som.o    slim 
Tiargin  tc   ccver  overhead  and  profit.      The   "aucticn  system."   of  playing 
off   one   contractr-r   against   another  results   in  cutting  of   quoted  prices  by 
the    contractor   in  rrder  to  receive  the   garuents;   TLOSt   of  the   cuts,    if 
not   sll,    are   eventuallj'-  reflected   in  the   lovrer  wage   given  by  the   contract- 
or tc   his  em^ployees. 

The  original  grcvrth  of  the   contract    system^  was  caused  primif-rily 
by  the  necessity  for  rapid  exi-ansi-n  of  productive   facilities  by  the 
simiplsst  means.      In  additior   tr   the   necessity  for  oxp'Esicn,    the   governing 
forces  of   styles   and   seasonality  require   that   the    industry  m.aintain 
productive  machinery  which  will  have  flexibility  cf  operation.      A  mianu- 
facturer   is  often  urv;illing  or  unable   to  maintain  an   inside   shop  equipped 
for  peak   season  production.      Kc   is  unvjilling  because  he  knov;s  that   for   a 
part   .:f  the  year,    during  the   slack   seasons,   much  of  his  m-achinery  will 
remain  idle,      tie  :  ay  be  unable   to  run  a  big   inside   shop  fi-r   lack  of 
capital.      To   invest  m.oney   in  rent   and   equipment  which  will  yield  a  re- 
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turn  onl3'-  for  a  part   of  the   year  would   seer,  to  be  bad  ecc;nnny,   particularly 
when  it    is  possible  to   cbtair   the   necessary  flexibility  through  enploying 
contract^:rs,    cf  which  there   has   always  been   an  adequate   supply.      In 
addition,   the  nanufacturer  ray  feel  that    it    is  an  advantage   to  know  his 
exact   production  costs  by   settling  definite   contrpct   prices   in  advance, 
without  having  to  worry  about   the  variables  of  overhead  and  productivity 
in  the    cost   equation  of   an   inside    shop. 

In  peak  seasons  there    is   tenpto.tion  f .  r  the  unwary  worker   to 
start   a  contro.ct    shop.      Fiiile  the   season  lasts,    all    is  well,   but  vhen  the 
tide   of  work  recedes,   the  narginal   jproup   of   contractors,   the   srxill  week- 
ly financed   shops,    are   forced  to  give  up  the    struggle. 

CONTRACTOR '  S  IInTVESTTvSKT  . 

A  contract    shop   can  be   established  at  very   little    cost.      A 
EiiniEun  cf   capital   is  required.      The   investnent   of  the   contractor  nay  be 
practically  nothing.      Sone   contract    shops  have   not   over  $500   invested   in 
sewing  r.achines,    etc,      These  i.iay  be  rented  or  purchased   second-hand,    and 
paid  for  out   cf  cux'rent  receipts  frcro.  nonth  to  nonth.     The   cut  material 
is  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  vAc   engages  the   services   of  the  contractor 
and  pays  for  the   labor   operations   of   the   contract    shop,    including  the 
contractor's  overhead  expenses  and  profit,    if   any.      The  facility  vjith  which 
an  experienced  oper.ator  nay  enter   the  garment  manufacturing  business  on 
very  small   capital   gives  him  this  election:      If  he   has   insufficient   funds 
to   establish  an   inside   shop,    ond   still  an  rm.ount    inadequate  to  form,  the 
base   of  a  wholesalirg  cutter's   credit  with  piece-goods   suppliers,    then 
he  becomes  a  contractor.      There   are  many  exceptions   to  the  rule.      The 
contractor     may  have   a  considerable   investment   in  his  plant,    and   in   some 
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cases  even  assist  in  financing  the  r.anufacturer  cr  cutter  employing  him, 
by  n."t  requiring  prompt  pajnrient  r.f   the  vjeekly  Ipbor  payroll,  but  such 
instances  are  rare.  Without  a  comprehensive  survey  it  w"uld  be  difficult 
to  place  an  estimate  en  the  average  or  total  capital  em.pl''yed  by  contract- 
ors in  this  industry. 

The  contract  system  permits  any  person  with  a  small  capital  to 
become  a  manufacturer,  -n-ll  that  is  necessary  is  to  rent  a  sF.all  loft, 
hire  a  cutter,  and  send  the  work  to  the  contractor.  As  n^  plant  is 
necessary  except  a  cutting  table,  numy  cutters,  salesr-'.en,  arid  others  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  entering  the  business.  Mcji;-  such  rvanuf  act  cries  spring 
up  every  season,  especially  in  New  York.   Their  existence  is  possible 
only  because  of  the  contractor.  Such  manufacturers  jften  last  only  one 
or  two  seasons,  but  they  nevertheless  injure  the  trade.  In  their  anxiety 
to  get  busir.ess,  which  is  very  difficult  for  a  beginner,  they  are  generally 
compelled,  if  they  are  to  do  any  business  at  all,  to  sell  at  prices  that 
the  regular  manufacturers  c-::n  not  m.eet. 

TtlE  I^ilRIFACTURER. 

A  number  of  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  larger  manufacturing 
establishments.   The  large  manufacturer  can  usually  buy  m.a.terials  on 
better  term.s  than  the  small  manufacturer,  and  the  miills  that  furnish  cloth 
usually  miake  m_ore  prom.pt  deliveries  to  him  than  to  the  small  manufacturer. 
The  large  m.anuf acturer,  whose  trade  extends  all  over  the  United  States 
and  in  regions  where  climatic  conditions  are  different,  can  operate  his 
factory  on  much  more  nearly  a  full-time  basis  than  the  small  manufacturer. 

One  advantage  secured  by  large  manufacturers  when  practically 
all  of  their  garments  are  made  inside  is  that  they  are  enabled  to  produce 
goods  of  uniform,  quality  and  to  produce,  seas.n  hy   season,  garments  that 
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exhibit   distinctive   characteristics.     Such  a  result   could  not  be  obtained 
where  the  garments  are  made  by  various  contractors,    especially  vHnen 
they  are  not   produced  under  the  supervision  of   the  nanufacturing.Qsfab- 
lishment. 

Another  advantage   secured  by  a  large  establishment  that  has 
some  or  all  of    its  vrork  done  by  contract   is  that   on  account   of    its  size 
it   can  furnish  enough  work  to  a  contractor  to  m&ke   it   an  object  with 
him  to  favor  the  large  manufacturer  over  the   smaller   one    in  the  may  of 
lower  prices  and  earlier   delivery.      The    lerge  manufacturer   is  thus  en- 
abled to  make  earlier  deliveries  to  his  customers,  which   is  always  im- 
portant,  because  a  large  number  of  the  cancellations  of  a  firm  are  due 
to   slow  deliveries,     l/ioroover,  when  deliveries  3-re   prompt,   buyers  are 
apt   to  reorder   duplicates      if   the   original  order   shews  any   sign  of 
satisfying  customers  -  which  they  cannot   do   if  the  original  order  arrives 
late,  because  by  that  time   the  selling  season  is  well   in   swing  and  buyers 
are  afraid  to  do  much  reordering  for  fear  of  being  left  v;ith  merchandise 
on  the  racks. 

The  medium-sized  manufacturer,  unless  he  produces  som.e    special 
line  which  is   in  demand  and  which  his  factory  is  generally  known  to  pro- 
duce,  has  keen  com-petition  from  both  the   large  manufacturers  end  tie   small 
manufacturers.     Ke  must  h.'^:ve  a  selling  orgajiizat  ion  simil^-r  to  the 
organization  of  the  large   estTblishments  and  nearly  as   complete.     To  a 
great  extent  firms  of  medium  size  manufacture  through  contractors,   and 
hence   can  not   produce   the    sarae   quality  of    garm.'nts  as   can  be  m'lde  under 
the   direct    supervision  of   large  manufacturers   inside   the  factory. 

Almost   always  medium-sized  establishments  have  a  number  of   con- 
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tractors.  This  results  in  a  Icck  c-f  uniformity  in  the  goods  sold  by  the 
establishments,  which  is  a  fault  that  manufacturers  try  to  avoid  and  that 
buyers  are  so  quick  tu  notice.  Often  orders  are  received  vdth  the  speci- 
fication that  the  garments  must  be  made  up  in  a  certain  manner  and  must 
have  a  certain  appearance.  It  is  difficult  fc-r  the  medium-sized  estab- 
lishment always  to  produce  garments  of  specified  qualities  from  season 
to  season,  or  even  during  one  seas^rn,  for  they  are  made  up  by  a  number 
of  contractors  xvho  may  work  f  "r  a  particular  majiuf  rcturer  only  occasionally 
end  hence  have  not  le!:.rned  v/hat  his  customers  demand,  or  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  teach  their  tailors  how  to  produce  garments  for  par- 
ticular custoners.  An  organization  requires  a  long  period  of  training 
before  it  is  able  to  produce  just  what  the  manufe.cturer  or  his  customers 
desire. 

The  very  small  rianuf acturer,  as  a  rule,  maies  low-grade  gar- 
ments; the  medium-sized  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  makes  garments  that  are 
of  better  quality  and  higher  cost,  but  usually  a  considerable  poTt  of  his 
product  is  in  competition  with  the  output  of  the  smaller  manufacturer. 

Some  manufacturers  prefer  to  have  all  garments  m.ade  under  their 
■own  supervision  in  their  vm  shops,  and  utilize  contract  shops  only  in 
case  of  necessity.   So^me  employ  contractors  for  making  vests  or  pants 
only,  and  ethers  employ  contractors  for  making  cheaper  grades  of  coats. 

The  contract  system  prevails  to  som.e  extent  in  all  clothing 
centers,  but  is  m.cre  common  in  New  Yrrk  State  and  Maryland  than  elsewhere. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  less  contracting  in  the 
m.aking  of  the  better  grades  of  clo-thing. 

Following  are  some  of  the  advanta.ges  which,  it  is  claimed, 
accrue  to  manufacturers  who  em.plcy  the  contract  system: 
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1.  l/Vhon  the  contractor  ovms  his  n&chines  the  investment  of  the 
rp.nufr.cturer  for  equipnent  is  sinall. 

2.  Manufacturers  relieved  cf  Ir.bor  responsibilities  can  de- 
vote their  tine  and  energy  to  ether  branches  cf  their  business. 

3.  A  contrr.ctcr  can  nrJkc  up  clothing  cheaper  than  a  Fianu- 
facturer  because  he  pays  less  rent,  according  to  space,  frequently  is  his 
own  forenan  and  bookkeeper,  and  owing  to  his  close  personal  supervision, 
can  get  ricre  wc^rk  d'-ne  for  the  sario  wages  than  a  nanufacturer  can  froKi 
his  inside  enployees. 

4.  Letting  cut  vvork  tc  the  contractors  reduces  the  overhead 
costs  of  LE.nufacturers,  because  during  the  two  dull  seasons  cf  the  year 
machines  do  net  reriain  idle  in  the  nanufacturer' s  factory. 

5.  The  contract  system  enables  the  nanvif acturer  tc  know 
readily,  acciirately,  and  in  advance,  the  direct  labor  cost  of  each  gar- 
ment, thus  naking  cust  finding  easier. 

The  most  important  disadvantage  clained  concerning  the  contract 
systen  is  as  fellows: 

Ap  a  rule  the  m.anuf acturer  has  no  personal  supervision  over 
naking  the  garments  in  contract  shops.  As  a  result  the  product  is  lack- 
ing in  uniforrdty,  ond  often  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  inside  shop 
product.   Each  manufacturer  that  lets  rut  work  usually  has  several  con- 
tractors.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  product  arises  fr-m  the  fact  that 
several  contractors  ra^ke  the  same  grade  of  garments,  that  the  ccntractors 
employ  workers  of  different  degrees  of  skill,  and  that  nearly  always 
work  is  more  hurriedly  done  in  contract  shops  than  in  the  factory.  With- 
out supervising  the  machine  operating  and  pressing,  the  manufacturer  can 
not  er^phasize  his  style  features,  which  are  so  im.portant  in  his  business. 
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tlAHUFACTlTHER '  S  DIYESTI' 'TKT .  •*- 

Tc  establish  an  inside   shop  the  rrxnufacturer   is  unv/ise  tc   start 
with  lass  thaii  |50,000.     Even  then  his  success   is  doubtful  except   under 
most   fcvcrable   conditions  because   of  inherent    incidental  expenses. 
$75,000   is   considered  none  too  nuch  to   start   en   in  this  business.      Turn- 
ing his  capital  actively  in  each  of  two   seasons,    a  successful  nanufacturer 
nay  do   a  gross  volume   anyv7here  fron  $175,000  to  |S50,000  on  an   investment 
of   $75,000.      There  are  neinbers  of   the   industry,   however,   nanuf acturing 
in  their  own  factories,   who  have   a  total  capital   investment    in  excess  of 
110,000,000.      With  an   investment    cf   $75,000  the  manufacturer  cannot  hope 
tc   tie  up  much  cf  his  capital  in  his  plo.nt  -  or  at   least  no  more  than 
about   qp7500    {lOfo  of   capital). 

The   im^portarce   of  the   aforegoing  as  far  as  Baltimore    is  con- 
cerned  can  be    seen  by  an  examination  of   Table   26  and  Exhibit   14.      The 
evidence  presented  in  this  exhibit   is  an   indication  cf   the  trend  during 
the  depression  tovj'g.rds  contract   shops  and  av;ay  from,  manufacturing  shops. 
In  the   first   three  months  of   1935  -  the   last  period   for  which  statistics 
are   available   -  we  find  that    in  Iferyland  35.45^  cf  the  mien's  clothing  em- 
plojrees  are   in  manufacturing  shops  and   64.6/0  are   in  contract   shops.      This 
trend  from  1927   through  the   first  three  months   -~f  1935   in  Maryland,   not 
only  anticipated  the   national  trend  tovjard  contract    shops  -  which  one 
can  quickly  determine   by  glancing  at   Chart   1,    of  Exhibit   14  -  but   the 
Maryland  trend  also  had  been  more   inclined  toivards  the   contract   shops   than 
the  national  trend.      Nationally  we   find   thrt   53.3^^  of   the  U.    S.  men's 
clothing  employees  are    in  monuf acturing   shops,    o.nd  46.7^;^  are   in  contract 
shops. 


1     J.   W.   Hathccbk,   The  Men's  Clothing  Industry,   N.R.A.   Works  Material 
#58,   Chapter   II. 
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Tliere  are  three  reasons  for  the  trend  towards  contract  shops: 

1.  Cost  of  production  in  a  contract  shop  and  in  a  manufacturing 
shop . 

2.  The  amount  of  capital  ?.vailable  to  the  mfmufacturer ,  and 
the  proportion  of  that  capital  that  is  liquid. 

3.  Labor  problems. 

1.   Cost  of  Production:   Contract  and  Inside  Shops 

Whils  theiE' have  been  few  str.tistical  findings  on  this  problem, 
nevertheless  the  av8.ilabls  evidence  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  by 
and  large  the  most  profitable  method  of  conducting  a  clothing  manufactur- 
ing establishment  is  to  use  contractors  to  a  great  extent.   Table  E7  and 
Exhibit  15  illustrate  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  and  net  profit 
when  no  contractors  are  utilized,  v;hen  some  are  utilized  at  peak  season 
periods,  end   when  they  are  utilized  all  the  time.   The  largest  average 
percentage  of  net  profit  v/as  made  by -establislir-ients  in  Group  III,  in 
which  all  work  (except  cutting)  vras  contracted;  the  next  largest  average 
was  made  by  Group  II,  in  which  part  operating  was  contracted  (at  peak 
season  periods) ;  the  lowest  average  was  made  by  Group  I,  in  which  no  . 
part  of  the  work  was  "fcar.ed"  cut  to  contractors.   'jVhile  the  difference 
in  the  net  profits  fm.ong  the  group  wa.s  not  large  enough  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  r.ost  profitable  method  of  ncjiuf acturing  is  through 
the  utilization  of  contractors,  nevertheless,  this  exhibit  enables  us  to 
see  wherein  the  different  methods  of  m.anuf acturing  vary. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ajaounts  p-^id  for  direct  and  indirect 
labor  varied  considerabley  among  the  three  groups: 
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Net  Sales  -  100  per  cent 
Grcup  I        Group  II        Group  IIJ 


Direct  and  Indirect  Lr.bor 
Factory  expense 
Adninistrative  3xi>3nse 


30.86 

2.78 
3.59 


32.28 
2.35 
3.36 


29.12 

1.70 
2.89 


The  difference  in  r^r  cent  pr-.id  for  direct  and  indirect  l^bcr 
is  iue  tc  the  f"ct  thnt  contract  shop  emplcyees  who  experience  longer 
slack  periods  than  ranuf ^cturine  enployees,  can  usually  be  nade  to  tcke 
less  pay  per  garnent  (  piece  rate)  than  the  manufacturing  shop  enployee. 
As  for  the  saving  in  indirect  labor,  as  has  been  pointed  cut,  the  con- 
trrctor  is  usually  his  ovun  forer.a.n  and  bookkeeper,  v:^ile  in  a  r.anufactur- 
ing  plant  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  manufacturer  is  his  own  foreman 
or  bookkeeper.   The  factory  expense  in  each  case  varies  since  the  nanu- 
facturers  in  Group  I  have  to  maintain  an  entire  plr nt ,  and  while  these 
nanufacturers  in  Group  II  have  to  do  likewise,  nevertheless  the  cost  of 
such  factory  expense  fc-r  the  manufacturers  in  Group  II  is  spread  over  all 
their  gernents  including  those  nade  in  the  contract  shop  (for  which  the 
manufacturer  prestuiably  has  no  factory  expense),  and  therefore  is  less 
in  per  cent  than  those  in  Group  I.  The  r'anufacturers  in  Group  III  having 
no  factory  to  maintain,  except  for  a  cutting  plant,  have  a  much  smaller 
item,  for  factory  expense. 

The  only  item  for  which  the  manufacturers  em-ploying  all  contra-ct 
labor  have  the  highest  percentage  is  raw  m.-  terial: 

Raw  r'aterials  48,68        47.80        52.63 

This  possibly  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  contract  employees 
in  spoiling  material,  trimminp-s,  buttons,  pins,  etc.   In  any  case  the 
total  manufacturing  and  selling  expense  is  as  follows: 
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Group  I  G-roup  II  Group  III 

Manufacturing  and   selling  exj^ense  95.67  93.88  92.73 

After  deducting  various  minor   incomes,   and   adding  various  ex- 
penses,   the  cost  of  goods  sold   is  as  follov^s: 

Cost   of   goods   sold:  94i34  94.78  94.11 

^manufacturing  prof  it :  5.66  5.22  5.89 

The   averg.ge  manufacturing  profit   din  net    sales  varies  but    slight- 
ly  in  the   grouping  according  to  the  method  of  manufacture.      It   thus 
appears  thi.t ,    on  tho   average,    the  mianufactioring  profits  are   nearly  the 
same  vjhether  the   contract   system  is  emploj'-Gd  or  ?,'hother  the   goods  are 
made   entirely  or   in  part    in  the  mianufacturing  establishment. 

Eut  when  v;e   come   to   compute  the   final  profit,   the   difference   is 

more   significant. 

Group   I  Group  II  Group   III 

Total  additions  to  i.j'g,    profit  0.62  0.75  0.20 

Deductions  from  irifg.   profit: 

Interest  on  current  loans 
Depreciaution  on  equipffi:ent 
Miscellaneous 

Total  deductions  from:  mifg.   profit 

Final  profit 

It   is   significant  th^t  the  largest      item  in  the  deductions  from 
manufacturing  profit    is   interest   on  current   loans;    this  evidently  is  an 
indication  of  the   carrying  charges  of  borrowed  cajjitr.l,    and  is  fairly 
prevalent   throughoiit    the   entire   industry. 

TliG  only  conclusion  that  vie   can  reasonabl;;-   infer  from  the 
statistical  material   just  presented  is  that   the   cost   of  goods  sold,   v;hether 


1.25 

0.71 

0.51 

0.23 

0.13 

0.07 

0.13 

0.02 

0.01 

1.61 

0.86 

0.59 

4.67 

5.11 

5.50 
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made  up  in  a  contract  shop  or  manufacturing  plr.nt,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  is  almost  identical,  and  the  manufacturing  profit  is  practically 
identical.   The  difference  creeps  in  when  vie   compute  the  final  profit 
and  find  that  interest  and  depreciation  cut  a  considerable  slice  out 
of  the  manufacturing  profit,  and  to  a  greater  degree  as  the  manufactur- 
ing is  done  entirely  in  one  plant. 

In  a  declining  market  we  can  quickly  visualize  wh' t  occurs, 
judging  from  the  statistical  breakdovm  given  above.  I'fliile  the  cost  of 
materials  usually  falls,  and  the  cost  of  labor  usually  falls,  neverthe- 
less the  unit  charge  for  interest  en  current  loans  and  depreciation  of 
equipment  must  go  up  due  to  the  narrcv/er  ran^e  cf  production  over  which 
these  chaj?ges  can  be  spread.   In  a  dtjclining  market  the  manufacturer  who 
does  all  his  manufacturing  in  his  cv'n  plant  usually  has  a  far  more 
difficult  time  mana^ging  to  meet  his  financial  obligations  than  the  ma,nu- 
facturer  vjho  sends  m.ost  cf  his  work  out  to  the  contractor. 

But  the  last  statement  must  be  qualified.   For  one  thing,  as 
pointed  cut  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  manufacturer  of  high-grade  gar- 
ments, cannot  utilize  contractors  because  of  the  uniformity  of  fine  . 
tailoring  necessary.   Such  a  manufacturer  must  hrve  every  operation  close- 
ly supervised,  which  is  not  always  the  case  if  the  garment  is  sent  out  to 
the  contractor.   Sometimes  manufacturers  who  produce  their  garments 
entirely  in  their  own  plants,  find  that  in  the  peak  of  the  season  they 
cannot  turn  out  their  orders  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  custom- 
ers; in  those  cases  the  manufacturers  will  utilize  contractors,  but  will 
send  their  own  foremen  into  the  contract  shop  to  supervise  the  operations. 

There  are  some  manufacturers  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  garments 
who  do  not  utilize  contractors  and  earn  a  greater  final  profit  than  most 
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of the  other  manufacturers  produciEP:  the  seme  type  of  garrr^ent  with  the  aid 
of  ccntrc.ctors.   These  cases  are  excej.tional,  but  they  usually  ore  as 
follows:  A  manufacturer  ri''^d.ucing  a  mediuin  grade  or  cheap  grade  gar- 
ment, and  Vfho  has  a  tremendous  capital,  will  establish  plants  in  rural 
districts,  purchase  the  very  latest  machinery  and  inaugurate  minute  sub- 
division of  labor,  e.gi,  a  given  rperatcr  sews  one  seaxi  and  one  seam  only, 
or  a  given  operator  sews  one  pocket,  and  one  pocket  only.   Such  mianu- 
facturers  have  their  wholesale  customers  spread  from  '^ne  end  of  the 
country  to  another  -  with  every  different  type  of  clim-atic  joondition  - 
and  in  this  m.anner  they  can  keej-  their  plants  in  operation  alm.cst  every 
week  in  the  year.   The  problem  of  huge  fixed  charges  that  have  to  be 
carried  on  a  decreasing  production  schedule  is  usually  not  theirs  -  not 
even  for  an  extended  slack  period. 

In  the  m.ain,  it  is  the  little  and  m.edium  sized  manufacturer  who 
needs  the  contract  shop.  By  utilizing  the  contract  shop  they  can  save 
a  good  part  of  the  unit  charges  for  necessary  capital  and  depreciation 
on  equipment*  No  one  doubts  that  mr.nuf acturers  who  utilize  contractors 
also  borrow  from  banks  and  must  y.ay  interest  charges;  but  the  point  here 
is  that  such  capital  is  usually  placed  into  production  -  possibly  for 
raw  material,  or  some  such  necessity  -  and  not  into  fixed  assets  TAiiich 
must  be  carried,  depression,  or  no  depression. 

.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  indicated  in  Exliibit  15  and  Table  27, 
i.e.,  —  that  on  the  average,  the  final  profit  is  greater  when  the  en- 
tire annual  production  is  contracted  out,  than  when  only  pajt  of  it  is 
contracted  out  —  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  regrouping  of  the  same 
64  manufacturing  establishments  in  Table  28, 

This  regrouping  is  on  the  basis  of  -^-rice  —  or  quality  —  of 
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the  garment  manufactured.  The  li'j-gest  net  profit  is  earned,  on  the 
average,  by  the  manufacturers  of  medium  grade  garments.  This  Table  is 
cited  in  order  to  indicfite  that  the  average  manufacturer  cf  the  cheapest 
garments  does  not  always  earn  the  largest  net  profit,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  cheap  garraent  manufacturer  is  most  apt  to  emplcy  con- 
tractors, or  apt  to  employ  contractors  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  manu- 
facturer of  medium  grade  garcients  or  the  manufacturer  of  high  grade  gar- 
ments. 

This  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  second  point,  i.e.,  the 
amount  of  capital  used  by  the  average  manufacturer  and  the  proportion  of 
that  capital  which  is  sunk  in  fixed  assets. 
2.   Capital:   Its  relation  to  the  Contrect'.r  and  Manufacturer. 

The  am.our-t  of  capital  available  to  the  clothing  manufacturer 
usually  determines  the  amount  of  the  obligations  he  can  incur  for  raw 
m^aterials  and  labor,  this  in  turn  usually  determines  the  am-ount  of  net 
sales  his  company  can  enjoy  and  this  in  turn  usually  determines  the  turn- 
over of  his  capital  and  the  net  return  on  his  investment.   By  "usually" 
is  m.eant,  in  the  average  market  under  normal  conditions,  viz.,  depressions 
are  presumably  not  nonral  conditions.  The  proportion  cf  the  capital  that 
is  liquid  usually  determines  not  only  the  am.ount  of  k'bligations  the  manu- 
facturer can  incur  for  raw  materials  and  so  forth,  but  also  is  a  de- 
termining factor  in  the  price  of  his  product.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  declining  r^arket  in  which  deriiand  has  fallen,  which  necessi- 
tates the  spread  of  fixed  charges  over  a  smaller  production  and  thereby 
keeps  prices  higher  than  the  prices  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  liquidated 
a  good  deal  of  his  fixed  assets. 

The  problem  that  faced  most  manufacturers  when  they  went  into 
the  depression  was  the  problem  that  generally  faced  miost  competitive 
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businessesi  How  to  liquidate  fixed  assets  in  order  to  cut  down  on  his^h 
unit  charges  which  were  mainly  due  to  carrying  a  fixed  investment  on  a 
decreased  production  schedule*  The  first  method,  and  probably  the  simplest 
method  of  all,  was  to  liquidate  the  inside  shop  -  the  manufacturing  plant  - 
and  turn  all,  or  P-ost  of  the  work  over  to  contractors.  This  of  course 
was  only  possible  for  manufacturers  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  clothing 
selling  from  -$10.00  retail  to  about  $20.00  retail.  The  problem  of  first 
ratac  hand  tailoring!;  is  not  particularly  acute  in  this  price  bracket. 
Manufacturers  of  cheap  clothing  whose  capital  investment  v;as  greater  than 
$1,000,000  or  more,  and  who  had  gigantic  plants  operating  on  a  most 
efficient  basis  i-fith  extreme  breakdown  in  specialization  of  labor,  found 
no  necessity  of  cutting  out  their  manufacturing  plants.  These  manufactur- 
ers -  with  some  exceptions  -  usually  had  their  factories  in  rural  districts, 
and  their  customers  spread  all  over  the  country;  they  usually  ran  their 
plants  alm.ost  every  week  in  the  year.   It  vras  the  medium  size  m.anufaetur- 
er  and  the  sT'^all  m.anufacturer,  vitiose  markets  were  not  as  extensive,  and 
who  therefore  had  greater  slack  periods  with  idle  machinery,  vtio  found 
it  profitable  to  cut  their  own  manuf oct\iring  plants,  and  "farm"  their 
work  out  to  contractors. 

In  Maryland  thot  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1929.  Up  to  1929 
there  was  no  particular  rise  in  contract  shops  due  to  any  great  need  for 
them.  From  1925  to  1S29  a  few  Baltimore  manufacturers  left  the  city  for 
rural  districts  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  labor  cost  in  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  'i^'est  Virginia.  The  employees 
left  in  the  city  by  the  manufacturers  who  had  moved,  were  either  hired  by 
some  other  manufacturers  or  else  drifted  into  contract  shops.   Some  of 
these  contract  shops  were  set  up  by  the  employees  themselves. 

With  the  coming  of  the  depreesion  the  liquidatleft  of  inside 
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shops  really  occurred.      Every  available   device  for  cuttinr  the   cost   of 

production  vias  utilized;    a  fev/  more   cf   the  manufacturers  left   the   city 

due  to  the   entrance  of   the   clothing  union  into  the  Baltimore  market    in 

1931,    and  many  liquidated  their  inside   shops   in  order  to   escape   union- 

i'zation  cf  their  plants.      But   the   incidence   of  the  N.R.A.    in  the  mi:;dle 

of   19£3  was  the  final  factor  that    sent   the   Baltimore  P-v-rket   completely 

over   into   the    contract   shop.      For  one   thinf ,    the   average   capital   in  the 

Baltimore  r.cj:'ket  was   small  when  compared  with  the   average   capital   in 

other  manufacturing  centers.      The   cor-in:-;   of  the  N.R.A.   -  as  will  be  noted 

in  greater  detail   in  the   next   chapter  -  placed  a  preat  burden  upon  the 

capital  of   almost   every  B^ltinore   clothing  manufacturer:    there  was  a 

great  rise   in  labor   cost   and  drastic  financial  term,s    oot  bjr  the  nills. 

The   great  rise    in   labor   cost   and  new  f  irancial   larm-S    set  by  the  nills 

placed  alm.ost   all  medium  sized  and  small  mianuf actarers  in  a  very  -oro- 

carious  financial  position;    in  many  cases  their   capital  was   i.isuf f icient 

tvro 
to   caiTy  them  over  these/ hurdles,    and  the  only  thinn  possible  wc o  the 

complete   liquidation  of  m.ost   cf   their   fixsd  assets   so  that   they  m^ight 
have  their  capital  available;  to  meet   labor  terPLS  &nd  riill  terms.      The 
obvious  thing  tc   do  was  to   liquidate   the   inside    sh0'"s^.  and  all   over   the 
country,  from.  1933  through  the  first   three  months  of  1935,  we  find  a 
rapid  decline   in  em.ployoes  connected  with  m.anuf acturing   shops  and  a  rapid 
rise    in  em^plcyees   connected  with  contract    shops.      A  glance   at   Exhibit    14 
will  confirm  this. 

This  liquidation  of  these   inside   shov.s  permitted  those   sriall 
and  medium  sized  manufacturers  to  utilize   their  capital   in  paying  the 
higher  labor   cost   and  purchasing  raw  mxaterial  under  the  new  terms  set 
by  the  mills.     With  their   capital  usable  in  this  fashion  they  could  ob- 
tain a  greater   sales  volume  and  greater  turnover,  which  in  the  last 
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analysis,   would  enable   ther.  to   enjoy  a  greater  return  on  their   invest- 

nent   than   if  their   capital  h?d  been   sunk  to   r.  great   extent    in  fixed  assets, 

A  partial   conf irrr.ptir.n  ::f  this  point   can  be  found   in  the  following  data. 

A  nunbsr   of   clcthinc:  f irns  throughout   the  country,   associated 

with   the  Natio-al  Credit    Office,    Inc.,    reported  their  net  vrorth  in  1933 

as  follov;s: 

T:J3LE   29 

Number  of  Firns  Report inf;  Average  Capital   InvestEent 

(Net  7forth) 

Baltinore                                     12  -5  48,122 

Chicago   1                                      8  v  48,962 

New  York  City                         130  4  55,240 

Philadelphia                              21  ^   58,742 

United   States                         229  v   65,893 

Boston                                             9  ;   67  J  647 

Cincinnati                                    5  '^  75,300 

Buffalo                                             9  ;?  78,732 

All  Others                                  35  .■yll4,547 

The  average  rate   of   capital  turnover  for   all  the    229  manufactur- 
ers  in  the   above  table   was   3.7  times.      For  this   rrrcup  a  ratio   of   capital 
to   fixed   investment  vjas  not   available.      The  ratio   of  profit   to   net  vjorth 
averaged  9.270.      However,   the   rate   of   turnover  of  the   last   group  of  mcjiu- 
facturers   seems  to  be  directly   in  line  v;ith  5.8  timas,   which  was  the 
average  rate   of   capital  turnover   of   another  group   of   238   clothing  manu- 
facturers who    in   1933  had  an  average  fixed  asset    investment   '-^f   9.33>o  of 
net   worth."'     In  this  instance   the  ratio  of  profit   to  net  worth  averaged 
7.13^.      On  the   other  hand,    a   study   of  figures  of   63   large   clothing  con- 
cerns having  a  37-/^  investment    in  fixed  assets   indicates  a  group  t\irnover 
of   only  2.75  times  net  vjorth.-^ 

1  Chicago   -  The  Chicago  branch   of  the   industry  was  under  an  exceptional, 
strain   during  this  period  when   severe   losses   and  readjustm.ents  occurred 
among  the    larger   co2:cerns,    notably  those  who  had  tied  themselves  up 

to   great   numbers   of  retail  esto.blishments.      The   lorger  firms  were  there- 
fore ruled  out   of  this   instant    survey,   which  explains  the    sm.allness 
of  the   average   capital   investment   in  Chicago.      Chicag     really  d^es  not 
belong  in  the   positicn  v/hich   it   occupies   in  the   table. 

2  "Behind  the  Scenes  of  Business",   Rvy  A.   Fculke,   manager,   /malyfcicr.l  ' 
Report   Department,    Dun  and  Bradstreet,    Inc.,    1935,   pp.    144-145. 

3  Analysis   of   Percentasres   in  Robert  Morris  dissociates  Statement   Studies, 
1933. 
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In  this  last   instance,   the  r^.tio   cf  r-rcfit   to  net  worth  averrged   3.6%. 
In   short,    the   larjr-e  nanufr-cturers  who   either  did  not,    cr  could  not, 
liquidate   a  great  part   cf   their  fixed  assets  h^d  all  the   incidental  worries 
of   conducting  a  large  business  with  a  heav^'-  fixed   investr^nt,   but    did  not 
secure   a  ccnparable  return. 

The  Bnltinore  r.arket  did  not    suffer  fror.  any  such  distress.     As 
is  evident   frrr.  the   last   table,   the   average  net  worth  of  the  representa- 
tive Baltincre  nrr.ufacturer  was  the   snallest   cf  the  entire   list.      But 
while  ninuteness  cf   capital   is  no  virtue,  nost   cf  the  Baltincro   capital 
was  comparatively  free   of  fixed  assets;  most  Baltincre   capital  was  fair- 
ly liquid.      The   liquidation  took  place  fror.i  the  period   -f   li;?9  through 
1932,    and  the   contract    shops   increased.      As  a  result   the  Bal-Liro.  re  r^en's 
clothin-^  index  cf  enploynent    (as  displ-yed   in  Exhibit   1,    p'^ge    18)   waa 
consistently  higher  up  to  the   period  of  the  N.R.ii.   than  the  United  States 
index.      The  ability  to  undersell   other  nanuf actur ing  centers  was   in  part 
dependent   upon  the  fact   that   the  Br.Jtin_ore  manufacturer   did  not  have   a 
great   amount   of  fixed  char.ee s  to   carry  over   in  the   selling  price   of  his 
product . 
5.      Labcr;      Contract   and   Inside   Shops 

In  all  negotiations  with  labor   in  the  men's  clothing  industry 
the  most    important   are  those   derJ. ing  with  wa;;:e  rates  per  garm.er.t ,    or   wage 
rates  per  hour.     Most  r.anuf actur ers  who   have   inside   shops  are  usually  at 
a  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  wage-rate  bargaining  with  their  employ- 
ees,   as   c'^m.pared  with  other  r.anuf  actur  ers  vjho   have   no   inside   shops  and 
who   send  their   garments  out   to   contractors.      The   inside  P-anufacturer   is 
at   a.  disadvantage   if  his  om.plc3''ees   should  by  any  chance  prove  recalcitrant 
and  thereby  hold  up  the  viovk,    for   the  manuf actLirer  finds  himself   in  the 
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position  of  losing  ncnej'-  v/hile  his  plant  is  idle,  rnd  losing  custoners 
and  reorders  if  his  deliveries  are  late.  As  far  as  man-hours  are  con- 
cerned, the  inside  rianufacturer  tries  as  nuch  as  possible  to  keep  his 
machinery  working;  as  a  result  m.ost  manufacturing  sh  p  employees  put  in 
mere  man-hours  than  the  contract  shop  employees. 

It  must  be  remembered  herb  that  the  manufacturers  referred  to 
cxe   the  smxll  and  nediur.i  size  manufacturers;  the  really  large  ones  with 
great  capital,  and  who  r.anufacture  the  type  of  clothing  that  does  not  de- 
pend upon  very  skilled  hand-tailoring,  have  very  little  trouble  as  to 
wage  rates  or  r.an-hours.   '^hese  m.anufacturers  -  as  has  been  pointed  out  - 
due  to  their  extensive  markets,  can  keep  their  m.achinery  in  use  most  of 
the  time,  and  can  usually  pay  whatever  wage-rates  they  cheese  to  pay  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  command  all  the  cheap  labor  they  desire.   The 
fact  that  they  offer  fairly  steady  work  is  an  item;  in  bringing  dcvm  wage- 
rates,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  large  is  ar  item  in  intimidating  em- 
ployees in  accepting  the  wr^ge-rates  offered. 

As  far  as  inside  shops  and  unions  exc   concerned,  the  inside  m.anu- 
facturer  is  again  at  a  disadvantage  when  ccm.prTed  with  the  manufacturer 
utilizing  contract  shops.   The  average  inside  m^anufacturer '  s  capital  is 
usually  such  that  he  cannot  withstand  an  effective  strike  for  any  extensive 
period  of  tim.e.   In  most  cases  when  a  clothing  union  penetrates  any  pro- 
ducing area,  in  the  long  run  the  union  eventurlly  wins,  at  least vith  all 
the  little  and  medium,  size  manufacturers.  Manufacturers  utilizing  con- 
tract establishments  have  no  p.^rticular  worries  about  union  rates  of  pay 
or  union  hours.  By  playing  off  one  contractor  against  another  through 
the  "auction  system",  the  mianufacturers  can  force  the  vjages  in  contract 
shops  down  below  the  ordinarily  prevailing  rates,  or  down  below  the  union 
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r^.te.  With  r.any  contre.ct  sh'-ps  anl  vjith  a  great  riajority  cf  eiT-ployeos 
in  the  contract  shops,  the  union  has  a  difficult  aclninistrative  problen. 
Frcn  the  union  point  cf  view,  it  is  nuch  sinpler  tb  control  rates  and 
hours  of  several  inside  shops,  than  it  is  to  do  the  sax:e  for  a  siniloj? 
number  of  enplcyees  sproa^d  over  innunierpible  shops. 

Table  30  ai-d  Exhibit  16  shewing  the  distribution  anong  99,107 
eriployees  of  the  average  hotirly  wage  paid  throus-hcut  the  country,  in- 
dicate quite  clearly  the  difference  in  wage  rates  received  by  contract 
shop  enployees  and  manufacturing  shop  enployees.   In  all  catogTies  of 
hourly  wage  rates  rf  Exhibit  16,  there  will  be  found  that  a  /^r eater  per- 
centage of  contract  shop  enployees  receive  less  per  hour  than,  nanufactur- 
ingshop  enployees.   This  is  true  with  one  exception,  in  the  highest  wa.ge 
bracket.   There  we  find  that  a  greater  percentage  of  manufacturing  en- 
ployees receive  75(2'  and  over  per  hour,  than  contract  shop  enployees. 

In  Exhibit  16  we  find  the  sane  naterial  arranged  in  cunulative 
percentages;  since  this  data  deals  v/ith  the  N.R.A.  days,  all  enployees 
in  the  northern  section  cf  the  industry  received  over  40g^  an  hour.   As 
will  be  noted  in  Exhibit  16,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  nanuf acturing 
employees  received  a  higher  v;age  than  contract  sh.p  enployees.  Un- 
fortunately the  M.3.A.  never  gathered  statistics  on  the  difference  in  nan- 
hours  worked  hj   manufacturing  shop  employees  and  contract  shop  enployees. 
If  they  were  available  it  would  be  simple  to  prove  that  contract  shop 
enployees  worked  less  man-hours  per  week  than  manufacturing  shcp  employees 
and  as  a  result  earned  less  weekly  \vages.  But  ;vhilo  there  are  no  national 
figures  to  prove  the  latter  paint  a  representative  saxple  of  the  Baltincre 
industry  was  nade  and  the  results  proved  the  point  exactly. 
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Balt  inore  Eraployee  s : 

In  Table  3'1  and  Exhibit  17  will  be  fcUnd  a  ccnparison  of  the 
average  Han-hours  per  week  of  an  employee  of  a  contract  shop,  cfan  eti-i 
ployee  of  a  nanufacturing  shcp^  and  the  weighted  average  of  both^  The 
average  contract  shc^p  enployee  in  Baltimore  in  1935,  worked  1^535  man- 
hours  per  year,  while  the  average  nanufacturin;;  shcp  employees  worked 
1,670  m.an-hours  per  year,  -  the  difference  being  135  m-an-hcurs.  This 
F.eans  that  the  average  contract  sb  p  er-plcyee  had  4-|-  weeks  of  employment 
less  than  the  manuf r.cturing  shop  enployee  for  the  year.  T/Jhatever  the 
slack  pericis  of  each  nay  be  -  and  an  average  distorts  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  slack  period  -  the  contract  enployee  works  4^  weeks  less 
than  the  manufacturing  employee  per  year. 

Together  with  the  fact  that  the  average  contract  enployee  works 
less  man-hours  per  year  than  the  average  manufacturing  enployee,  there 
is  also  a  difference  in  average  wage  per  man-hour.  The  average  contract 
enployee  received  ^0«55  per  man-hour,  the  average  manufacturing  enployee 
received  .j0,64  per  r,s.n-hour,  a  difference  of  0O.O9.   The  latter  difference 
can  be  seen  by  exai".iining  Table  32  and  Exhibit  18. 

Judging  from  Table  32,  it  v/ould  seem  that  the  average  Baltinore 
employee  received  a  wage  rate  of  about  59  cents  per  hour  in  1935,  The 
sample  fron  which  such  evidence  was  gathered  was  based  nainly  on  unionized 
establishments.  These,  however,  represent  no  more  than  one-half  of  the 
enployees  in  the  city..  Private  investigation  has  disclosed  wage  rates 
as  low  as  five  and  ten  cents  an  hour  for  many  small  non-union  contract 
establishm-ents.   These  latter  rates  or  establishn^^nts  have  not  been  taken 
into  consideration  because  they  usually  do  not  file  any  payroll  r-r  man- 
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hour  records  with  the  ]Vfe.ryl&nd  Coimnissicner  of  Labor  and  Statistics 
office.     The  only  use,   theisfore,    to  which  Table  32  can  be  put   is  to    in- 
dicate the  general  fret  tha  nanufacturing  shop  enployees  wcrk  nore  man- 
hours,   get  paid  nore  per  hour,   and  receive  r.icre  weekly  wages  than  con- 
tract   shop  er^.-loyees. 

The  average  v^age  rates   indicated  in  the  Table  referred  to,   are 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  average  for  the  city,   but   for  the   union   shops. 
Baltig-ore  Earnings: 

The   ccnpleted  picture   of  the  difference   in  nan-hours,  and  the 
difference   in  wage  rate  per  nan-hour  can  be   seen  in  Table   33  and  Exhibit 
19,  which  present  a  conipariscirir-  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  eiTi- 
ployeo   in  naniif  act-oring  shops  and  contract   shops  in  Baltincrej      In,  1935, 
the  8.verage  contract    shop  enployee  received   )856,  while  the  average  nanu- 
facturing  shop  enployee  received  $1,084,   a  difference  of  5228  per  year, 
or   stated  differently,   a  contract   shop  enployee  could  earn  about   86^ 
nore  during  the  yeax   if  he  worked  in  a  nanufacturing   shop.     The  trend   in 
^^aryland   (and  reflected  in  Bpitinore)    tovjrjds  contract   shops  results 
therefore   in  the  following  significant   conclusion:     The  two-thirds  of 
the  nen's  clothing  enploj^ees  in  Baltimore  who  are   in  contract   shops  vrork 
less  nan-hours  per  year,   receive   less  vjages  per  nan-hour,   are  paid  less 
per  week,    than  the   other  one-third  of  the  nen's   clothing  enployees  who 
are   employed   in  the  manufacturing   shops   in  the  city  and  state*      In   short 
the   industry  in  Baltimore   is  cverweighed  with  the  m-ost  unstable   elem-ents. 
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CHAPTER  4 
Wages,  Material,  and  Capital 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  N.R.A. 

The  Men' s  Clothing  Code  of  the^  N*R,A.  as  adopted  on  August 
26,  1933,  provided  in  i'-a?ticle  II,  for  a  nininun  vra/^e  of  40  cents  per 
hour  for  nanuf o.cturing  enplcyees  in  the  Northern  area  and  37  cents  in 
the  Southern  ajroa;  for  non-nanuf acturin,;?;  eRployees  a  mininuti  wage  of 
$14  per  week  in  the  Northern  section  and  $1Z   in  the  Southern  sect ion » 

Er-vplcyees  working  on  single  knee  pants  were  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  37  cents  per  hour.  All  minimum  vmge  for  cutters  was  established 
at  $1,00  per  hour,  and  a  minimum  for  off-pressers  at  75  cents  per  hour. 
It  was  further  provided  that  "the  existing  amounts  by  which  wages  in  the 
higher-paid  classes,  up  to  classes  of  employees  receiving  $30  per  week, 
exceed  wages  in  the  lowest  paid  substantial  classes  shall  be  maintained." i 

In  Sub-section  (4)  of  Article  II  it  was  provided  that  the  Code 
Authority  "  may  appoint  a  committee  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the 
foregoing  provisions. ■'  The  "Southern  section"  of  the  industry  included 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Florida,  The  "Unrthern 
section"  of  the  industry  included  all  other  states  in  the  United.  States. 
(By  some  accident  Florida  was  omitted  from  the  code  text.) 

The  above  provisions  of  the  Cede  respecting  rates  of  pay  were 
ar,iended  as  follows:   On  December  15,  1935,  by  Executive  Order,  Article  II 
of  the  Code  was  amended  to  allow  the  employment  of  learners  for  a  period 
of  three  months  after  December  11,  1933,  to  be  paid  not  less  than  70  per 


1.  Includes  contrecfc   shqp  employeos. 

2.  Office  employees,  etc. 
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cent  of  the  Cods  minimuni  wage.      The  proportion  of  such  persons  was  not 
to  exceed  5  per   cent   of  the  total  employed   in  any  one  plejit ,    and  all 
exemptions  were   subject   to   revievj  and  denial  by  the   Code  Authority. 

On  December  18,    1933,   the  wage  provision  regarding  workers  on 
knee  paints  v;as  deleted  and  a  provision  was  substituted  therefore  pro- 
viding a.  wage  for   such  workers  of  37   cents  per  hour   in  the  Northern  area, 
and  34  cents   in  the   Southern  area.      On  the    same  date,    it  was  provided 
that   employees  working  on  wash  suits  of  100  per  cent   cotton  content  be 
paid  34  cents  per  hour   in  the   Southern  area,    and  37   cents   in  the  Northern 
area.      The  v/age  rates  respecting  cutters  and  off-rressers  were   simila-rly 
changed  to  provide  a  rate  of  $1.00  per  hour  and  75  cents  per  hour  re- 
spectively  in  the  Northern  aj?ea  as  against    65   cents   and  35   cents  re- 
spectively  in  the   Southern  area. 

Baltim.ore,   being  in  the  Northern   section  of  the    industry,    came 
under  the  Northern  rates  of  pay,    a  minimum  rate  of  40   cents  per  hour  for 
manufacturing  employees,   with  the   exception  of  workers  on  knee-pants  of 
which  there   are  very  few  in  Baltimore,    and  with  the   exception  of  cutters 
and  off-pressers,  who  were  to  be  paid  $1.00   end  75  cents  an  hour  respec- 
tively.    To  clearly  understand  the    importance  of  the   introduction  of   such 
wage  rates   into  Baltimore,    it    is  necessary  to  have   some   idea  of  the  wage 
rate   situation   in  Br^ltimore,   and   elsewhere,   prior  to  the   coming  of  the 
N.R.A.   minimum  wages. 
WAGE  RATES  PRIOR  TO  N.R.A. 

In  a   srjnple   study  made   in  1932  by  the  U.    S.   Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics^  there   can  be   found  a  detailed  elaboration  of  v;age  rates   in 
all  the  ma.jor  centers  manufacturing  men's  clothing.      A  study   of  Table 

^  Wages  and  Hours  of   Labor   in  the  Men's  Clothing  Industrj/-,    1932  Bulletin 
594. 
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34    and  Exhibit   20   indicates  the   cities  covered  and  the  classified  wage- 
rates.     An  examination  of  this  data   indicates  that    E.94%  of  Baltimore 
employees   in  the   industry  received  "Syf  to  ISyf"   per  hour,   40.66;-^  received 
"169f  to   259f"   per  hour,    31.83/o  received  "269;  to  SSyC   per  hour,    8.015^  re- 
ceived "SS^f  to   4:09?"   Psi"  hour,    and  all  the  rest    (16.56^)    received  above 

409f  an  hcur.      In   short,    83.44'^  of  the    employees   in  the    industry   in  Balti- 

a 
more,   received/rate   of  pay  that  was  lower   than  vjhich  came   to  be  the 

minimum  rate  per  hour  under  the  N.R.A.     While   83.445^  of  the  Baltimore 

employees  were  receiving  wage  rates   in  1932  lovjer   thajn  the    (later)    N.R.A. 

minimum  rates,    only  35.05^  of   the   employees   in  the   clothing  industry  in 

the  United  States  were  receiving  40i^  and   less   in   1932.      Or,   V7hat    is  the 

same   thing,   the   Baltimore  men's  clothing   industry  was  paying  83, 44?^  of 

its  employees  40   cents  and  less  per  hcur,   while   the  United  States  men's 

clothing   industry  v.'as  paying  35.05^  of    its  employees  40   cents  and   lees  per 

hour . 

The  average  earnings  per  hour  for  a  clothing  emploiree  in  any 

one  of  the  major  centers',  as  indicated  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

study  in  1932,  ^jg  as  follows: 

IrBlE     35 

City  Average  Earnings  per  Hour. 

Cfents 

Baltimore  29.5 

Boston  48.0 

Chicago  64.9 

C  inc  innat  i  48,6 

Cleveland  41^« 

New  York  City  58.3 

Philadelphia  49.0 

Rochester  54,6 

St.  Louis  34.9 
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In  order   for   the   Baltimore    industry  to   corae  up  to  the  N.RtA. 

minimjin  wage-rate   in  1933,    it  was  necesecry  to   increase  the  wage-rates 

of  83»44^  of   its  employees  up  to  the  minimum  of  40  cents  per  hour* 

TABLE  .  .36 

Per  cent  of   City's  men's  clothing  Per  cent  rise   in  total 

employees  ;vhich  vrculd  require  raise  labor  cost  from  1932 

in  ware  rate  per  hour  in  order  to  level  to  1933  level 

receive  the  N.R«A.  minimum  wage  rate  in  order  to  establish 

City  of   40   cent  So ___..._.___.____.„__._^  40  cents  minimum^ 

39.44 
20,80 
23.90 
11*61 
8.80 
6.26 

7.41 
6.05 
3.69 
3.74 
.81 

In  Table  36  the  right  hand  coliimn  represents  the  rise  in  total 
labor  costs  if  those  employees  earning  less  than  40  cents  an  hour  were 
raised  to  40  cents,  and  those  who  formerly  earned  more  than  40  cents  an 
hour,  continued  earning  the  exact  same  hourly  rate  they  did  before  the 
coming  of  the  N»R,A,   These  figures  are  calculated  on  a  1932  base;  there 
are  no  separate  statistics  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  of  1933  except 
for  the  Baltimore  m.en's  clothing  payroll  index  and  the  U,  S,  men's  cloth- 
ing payroll  index  given  in  Exhibit  2  of  the  introduction.  As  far  as 
Baltimore  is  concerned,  there  was  no  appreciable  rise  in  payrolls  over 
the  index  of  employment,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  hourly 
rate  of  pay  continued  into  the  first  half  of  1933,  As  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  concerned  there  is  likewise  no  average  rise  in  the  index 
of  payrolls  over  the  index  of  employment  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933, 


Bait  imore 

83,44 

St .   Louis 

71.53 

Other  Cities 

63.04 

Cleveland 

51.70 

Boston 

41.56 

Cincinnati 

37.10 

j^iverage  for  major  centers 

and  other  areas 

35.05 

Philadelphia 

32,69 

Rochester 

24.33 

New  York 

22.84 

Chicago 

8.80 
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It  wo\ild  not  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  by  and  large,  in  Baltimore 
and  throughout  the  country,  the  hoi.u?ly  rates  that  prevailed  in  1932,  also 
prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  1933.   It  might  with  some  justification 
be  maintained  that  business  was  so  bad  up  to  the  inauguration  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  up  through  the  bank  holiday  of  March  1933,  that  wage- 
rates  m.ay  even  have  fallen.   But  we  shall  assume  that  they  remained  the 
same. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  various  Baltim.ore  mxi.nuf acturers  that 
had  Maryland  been  placed  in  the  southern  classification  of  the  industrj'', 
the  hardships  entailed  in  the  sudden  rise  of  labor  costs  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished.   This  objection  overlooks  the  essential  fscts:   if 
Maryland  had  been  classified  in  the  southern  section,  the  minimum  vjage 
would  hove  been  57  cents  an  hour,   79.1vo  of  the  Baltimore  employees  were 
earning  less  than  that  sum  per  hour,  and  the  raising  of  the  79.1^5  of 
the  employees  to  the  37  cents  mi nim\mi  would  have  entailed  a  rise  of  39.1'^ 
in  the  total  labor  cost.   The  difference  in  total  labor  cost,  therefore, 
if  Maryla-nd  had  been  classed  in  the  southern  category  instead  of  the 
northern  category,  would  have  been  3/10  of  1  per  cent  -  a  negligible  . 

quantity; 

Towards  the  middle  of  March,  1935,  the  Men's  Clothing  Code 

p 

Administration  published/frequency  table  of  the  distribution  of  average 
hourly  rates  of  pa;'-  for  em-ployees  in  the  various  clothing  centers  of  the 
country.   They  are  illustrated  in  Table  37  and  in  Exhibit  21.   Table 
38  indicates  tho  average  hourly  e--.rnings  for  1934.   Side  by  side  with 
them  are  placed  the  1932  average  hourly  earnings  and  the  per  cent  rise  from 
1932  through  1934. 
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TABLE 

38 

1932  aver 

'Gge 

Hourly 

wage , 

average 

hourly  wr 

:ge 

for 

last  six 

months 

Ri 

se  in  labor 

B.L.S.  S£ 

LF.ple 

of 

1934 

Cents 

CO 

St 

Cents 

Per  cent 

29.5 

56,2 

90.5 

48.0 

71.3 

48.5 

64.9 

78.0 

20.1 

48.6 

65.3 

34.3 

41.0 

70.5 

71.9 

58.3 

75.2 

28.9 

49.0 

70.6 

44.0 

54.6 

67.0 

22.7 

34.9 

62.1 

77.9 

City 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

The  rise  in  labor  sost  indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  last 
column  is  certainly  cut  of  line  with  the  advice  of  numerous  competent 
manufacturers,  contractors,  and  accountants  associated  with  the  industry. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  rise  in  labor  cost  indicated  in  Table  36  was 
the  case  than  the  rise  indicated  in  Table  3B.   The  rise  in  Table  3g  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  those  employees  earning  less  than  40^ 
prior  to  the  N.R.i^.  were  raised  to  40y^,  and  the  ethers,  by  and  large,  still 
received  the  same  rate  of  pay  after  the  N.R.A.  ceme  in  that  they  had  been 
receiving  prior  to  the  N.R.A.   The  Baltimore  rise  in  labc-r  cost  -  assuming 
the  rise  indicated  in  Table  35  was  the  case  -  was  quite  high  as  compared 
with  the  rise  in  other  centers.   This  rise  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  materials  and  new  drastic  terms  set  by  the  mills. 
TERM'S  CtR;'1;TED  BY  MILLS. 

Woolens  and  vjorsteds  vjere  formerly  bought  by  the  clothing  manu- 
facturer on  terms  ranging  from  30  days  to  4  m^onths.   Usually  seasonal 
datings  ^^7e^e  given  with  Spring  bills  coming  due  in  April  or  May,  and  Fall 
bills  in  October  or  November.   Cotton  linings  ^vere  purchased  on  a  10 
day  and  60  day  basis.  Under  the  codes,  the  discount  on  woolens  was 
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withdrawn  and   terms  fixed  at   60  days  net.      As  the    cost   of  ciaterial 
represents  approzinately  SO'/o  of  the   selling  price    of   a  nan's   suit,    it 
is  obvious  that   the   shortening  of  buying  terns   slows  down  the   capital 
turnover   and  presents  the  manufacturer  Twith  the  necessity  of  procuring 
longer   and  more   continuous  banking  accomodation,    or    increasing  his  capital 
investment,   which  few  have   been  able  to   do. 
EFFJl-T  OF   SELLING  POLICY  OF  MILIS. 

The  nev;  selling  policy  of  woolen  mills  become  an   import?nu 
factor   in   increasing  the  financial  burdens  of  the   clothing  m?nuf act\ij?er . 
VJhereas  the  mill  formerly  manufactured   staples  for    stock  and  assuxied  a 
larger   share   of  financing  the  merchcoidising  cjrcle  from  raw  materi:!  to 
consumer  go-ds,    with  the   incidence    of  the  N.H.A. ,   the  m.ills  put  the  raw 
wool  in  process  only  on  orders  frc^m  the   piece   goods  buyers,    -   such  as  the 
clothing  manufacturers,    -  vAiich  tcok   six  to   eight   weeks  to  fill. 

With  his   commitment   to  the  mills  made  well    in  advance    of  re- 
ceipt  of  retailers'    orders   rnd  the   requirem^ent   of  paying  for  this  material 
in  60  days  from  delivery,   the   clothing  m.^nuf acturer  was  obliged  to   increase 
his   investment   in   inventory  in  order  to  sho^:  a  full   line  of   assorted    . 
styles   ^---nd   sizes  to  the   retail  buyer.      In  addition,   under  the  N.R.A.   max- 
imum working  hour  regulotions,   the   regulations  forbidding  overt im.o,    the 
clothing  manufacturer  found  it   necessary  to   increase  his  payroll   dis- 
bursements by   starting  cutting  five   :;r   six  yreeks  earlier  than  v/as  necessary 
prior  to  the  N.R.A.    cede  which  fixed  a  36  hour  maximum  working  week,      -'■he 
average  period  for  the   production  of   a  suit  from  the  cutting  operation 
to   the   completion  thereof   increased  from',  about   two  weeks  to  three  weeks. 

Prior   to   19S3,  May  ended  the   Spring  operating   season,   which 
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Coinr,ienced.  about  January  15.  During  June  end  hr.lf  cf  July  there  were  no 
manufacturing  operations  at  all.  This  nonth  and  a  half  represented  the 
period  during  which  liabilities  were  liquidated  by  funds  collected  from 
accounts  receivable  build  up  during  the  Spring  operating  saason.  With 
liabilities  at  the  lowest  point,  Fall  operations  began  about  July  15, 
and  continued  until  just  prior  to  Deceribsi'  lst<  Decenber  and  the  first 
half  cf  January  represented  the   second  annual  liquidation  period* 

With  the   coning  uT  the  N.R.A. ,   the  cutting  of  Fall  merchandise 
commenced  in  the  first  week  in  Juno,    -  a  month  and  a  half  eojlier  than 
before   -  and  collections  from  accounts  receivable,    created  by  the   Spring 
business,   were  used  to  finance  Fall  operations  for  merchandise,    labor   and 
expenses.     The   same  process  occurred  with  advancing  the   Spring  cutting  to 
January  -   a  month  earlier   than  heretofore   -  and  for  the   Ica^ger  nanu- 
facturer  as  early  as  October,    about   three  months  earlier  than  heretofore. 
This  continuous  operating  process,   with  heavier   inventories,   resulted   in 
a   constant    strain  on  capital  ojid  a  renewal   of  bankl.-'ans  -  vjherever 
possible. 

VJhile  the   regular  mill  terr.s  become   net   60  days,   with   ifo  dis- 
ccunt  allowed  for  payijent  within   10  doys,   the   finojicial  burdens  cf  the 
average  m.anuf acturer  were   such  th-  t   tirie   for   pajanent  was  more    important 
than  the   disccunt.      Only  those  v;ho  were   in  a  fortunate  position  were   able 
to   taJce   advantage   of  the  discount   privilege.      In  fact   the  concession  made 
to   a  ma^nufactvirer   cf  the  highest   f inojicial   standing  wfis,    and   still   is, 
an  extra  60   days  which   are   granted  by  the  mills   subject   to  payment   of  an 
interest   charge   at   5^  per  annuF..     Tliose  ho.ppiljr  in  funds  "r  with  avp^ilable 
lines  of  bank  credit  vrere  able   to  eom   67a  by  anticipating  pajaiient   within 
the  regular   60  do.y  terms. 
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Ccupled  with  this  Icrd   of   increased  l^^bor  ccst,    shortened  mill 
terns,    md  r.axinuri  hour  regulations  for  enployees,  there  was  also  present 
the  fact.-r  due  predoninctely  tc  the   depression,   viz.,    the  practice  by 
retailers   of  waiting  until  the    season  was  fairly  under  way  before- placing 
the  bulk  of  their  orders.      Because   of  the   declining  irarket,   retailers 
were   solely   interested   in  getting  the   goods  they  wanted  at   the   lowest 
possible   price.      By  hclding  up  their  orders  until   the  nrnuf acturers  be- 
came anxious  they  could   secure   their  goods  at  lovrar  prices.     This  practice 
destroyed  the  value  of   any  C':st   calculations  the  manufacturer  r.iay  have 
nade   due  tc    the   increased  rise   of   labor  axd  naterials. 
^TTICIP.-.TION  OF  N.R.A. 

In  anticipation  of  effective   date   of   codes,    and  expected  rise 
in  the  price   of  raw  naterials,  part iculrrrly  voclens,    in  the   Spring  of 
1933  there   developed  a   scramble   of  manufacturers  to   cover  their  anticipated 
requirenents  for  the   Fall  season.      Those  manufacturers  Vifith   sufficient 
capital,    or  credit,    in  ^ipril  placed   substantial  orders  with  the  distribu- 
tors of  piece   goods  against   the   trend   of  rising  wool  costs  and  tied  up 
an  unusual  amount   of   capital  in   inventory.      The  usual  practice   thereto* 
fore   had  been  to  buy  fifty  per  cent   of  the   estina.tjd  requirenents   in' 
April  for  June   and  July  delivery,    and,    subsequently,   place  fill-in  orders 
as  required,      '^'b-se  maxiuf acturers,   however,   v:hc    in  ^^.pril,    1933,   placed 
orders  for  woolens  for  one   hundred  per  cent   of  their   season's  require- 
ments for  payment  v/ithir  sixty  days,    or   sixty  extra  for  those  with  larger 
capital,    showed  a   satisfactory  profit  for  the  year  1933.     This  was  due 
to  the   steadily  rising  price   of  v:Golens  itiich  enabled  the  nanuf acturer , 
thus  crvered,    to  reap  the  advantage    of  a  larger  r.ork-up.      The   advantage, 
however,   was  relatively   short-lived,   for  it  built    substantial    inventories 
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at   the   enl  of   1933  which  in  1934  had  to  be   sol-^.   r.t  falling  Trices. 
During  this  -"reriod  &n  advp.ntnge  ultimatelj'-    iccurred  t(-   the  riFnuf acturor 
with  limited  capital  who  had  been  unable  to  acquire  his  full   season's 
requirenents  at   the   lower   cost    af  v;crlens.      He  had  b&en  cci-pelled,    per 
force,    tc  buy  in  accordance  with  the  fi..mer  pra.ctice   of  imking  comit- 
nonts   in  x:i.pril  net    in  excess  of   50-/o  of  his  rL-jquireiients,    and,   as  the 
season  progressed,   paid  the  higher  prices  f vr  woolens  required  during  the 
balance   of    the    seas:-n.      The  result  was  tfc^t   while  he   did  not  nake   as 
iriuch  r.onejr  as  his  larger   coKpetitor   in  191^3,    his  r;rk~downs   in  1934  were 
materially  less.      Tlie   small  iionuf ccturor  who  h-d   stretched  his   credit   to 
cover  his  total  requirer.ients   in  the   Spring  cf   1933  lost  Rcney  when  the 
volune   of   sales  fell  off   in  the  latter  ronths  of  thot   year,    for  he   had 
tc   slash  prices  to  rid  hinself   of   excess   inventory   in  order  to  avoid 
finoTiCial   disaster.      The  ranufacturer  with  more   substantial  capital  vras 
affected  by  the   same   conditions  but  was  better  o-.ble   to   o.bsorb   his   losses 
through  a  carry-over  of  riorchandiso   into   1934.  and,   with   increasing  de- 
mand,  reduced  his  losses  or   shov,'ed  a   snail  profit   in  th' t   yerx .      Thus, 
generally   speaking,   the    snail  raanuf acturer  with  '':'   ca.pital   cf   $25,000  to 
■#30,000,    if   careful   in  his  purchases,   made   a  little  prc^fit    in  1933;  -the 
m.ediura  sized  concern  vjith  r    capital   of   -#50,000  to   ^100,000,   which   covered 
merchandise  requirements  lOO^o  in  ^pril,    sustained  a  net   less  f or  liie  yeo.r; 
while   the   larger   concerns,   with  capit-al   in  excess  of  -5100,000  were,   with 
sor.e  exceptions,    ible  tc    sh'-w  a  net  profit   at   the   year-end. 

In  considerii'.g   1933  operating  figures,    it    should  be  kept   in 
m. ind  th:  t   the  relatively  f-avorable   showing  of  high  percentages  cf  concerns 
reporting  profits,    however   small,   had  those  profits   invested   in  year-end 
inventories,    the  losses   on  vj-hich  were   t-.kan   in  193--.      The   picture    is 
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botter  visualized  fror.  r    studj'-  of   throe  j'^ears  ccr.ppr'^'.ble  results  cf 
229   identical  iT;F.nuf '".ctui-ers  vrhcse  year-snd   stctenents   subnitted  tc   the 
Nr.ticr.Ql  Credit   Office   aro   s-urriarized   in  Table   3%. 

T.£LE  r-^39 
Sumnary  cf  Yecj-end  Statements 

1932  1935  1954      . 

Net  Yfcrth-End  of  year,    dr liars  l-±,026,270  15,089,-i41      15,645,815 

Number  of  Ccncerns  329  229  229 

Net   Frcfit,   Total  l,^i39 ,009  (Loss)       1,393,995  791,546 

Per   cent   H-te   of  Return  en  Investnont  10,3      (L:.-ss)  '^•^  ^•-'- 

Per   cent   o^f  Profit   on  Sales  3.5      (Loss)  2.7  1.5 

Per   cent   of  Ccncorns  57,6  90,4  78.2 

showing  profit 

Per   cent    of  C-ncerns  62.4  9,6  21.8 

shov/ing  Lc'ss 

As  far  as  Baltiiioro  was  concerned,   there  was  very  little   anti- 
cipation  of   the  K.R..U    anongst  manufacturer s.     A  few  r.arufacturors   in 
1933  leaded  thenselves  up  with  their  total  natcrial  requirenent s,   but 
nest   of  the   Baltinore  nanufacturers  ordered  their  usual   quota  of  woolens 
and  nc  mere.     This  i-.ay  have  been  due  either  to  foresight   or  lack  of  capital. 
But   there    is   no  reason  tc  believe   th^t   the   Baltimore  r:anuf acturer  had  any 
noro  foresight  than  nanuf act'orers  elsewhere,   and  kno^wing  what  we  do, of 
the   average  Baltircre   capital  it    is  probably  that   most  m.anuf acturers   in 
Baltimore  found  their   capital   inadeqiaate   to  permit  them  to    order   any  more 
w-olans  than  they  wouli  ordinarily   rrder.      As  a  result   we  find  that   the 
net   return  or    investment   tc   the  B^ltim-re  i^xmuf actursr   in  1934   decreased 
very  slightly  from  the   net   return   in  1933,   while   everzAuhore   else   in  the 
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country  there  was  a  great   falling  off.      This  was  due   to  the  fact   that   a 
good  part   cf   thi   net   return  to  nanufacturers  in  1953  was  part   of   inventory, 
and  a  great   loss  was  taken  on  such  inventories   in  1934,      The  I  :.-lt±ri0re 
manufacturer,   having  little   capital,    could  not  pile  up  much  of  an  in- 
ventory  in  1953,    and  as  a  result,   took  little   less  on  such  inventory  in 
1934,.    The  following  t?ble    illustrates  the  fall  off   in  net  return  on  in- 
vestment   in  Bp,ltinore  and  elsewhere  through  the   country « 

TABLE         -iO 
Net  Return  on  Investnent 
City  Nunher  of  Firr.s  Reporting 


Cine  inn? xi 

5 

Bait  ir.cre 

12 

;ai   Others   (outside   of 

citi'^s  listed) 

35 

Philadelphia 

21 

Buffalo 

9 

United  States 

229 

New  York  City 

130 

Boston 

9 

Chicago 

8 

^TORKINC  C.lFK^:^.. 

P-.r 
193i 

Cint 

16.2 

10.2 

8.5 

8.4 

8.0 

6,4 

5.5 

5.5 

10.7 

5.4 

9.2 

5.1 

9.8 

4.1 

5,1 

1,V 

11.9 

1.3 

xiTi  analysis   cf   end-cf-the-season  statenents   submitted  by  126 
manufacturers  for   1931,    167   for  1932,   and  238  for   1933,    indicated  a  three 
year  average  ratio  of  56.6'?5  of  the  working  capital  represented  by  inventory^ 
with   72%  at   the  end   of  1933.    ^ 

The  working  capital  problem  ray  be  epitomized  thus:     Prior  to 
1933,    at  the   peak  of  i-ho  two   seasons,    trtal   indebtedness  averaged  two 


1  Natioral   Credit   Oirico,    Inc. 

2  Sourjb  :      "behind  the   t,cenes  of  Busiress",    Roy  A.   Foulke ,   Manager, 
r"aialyti-al  V.eTport   Department,    Dur.  and  Bradstreet,    Inc.,   pp.    144-145, 
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to  three  tines  working  capital,   and  dropped  in  June   and  December   sub- 
stantially to  an  offset   of  one   for  one.      YJith  the   N.R.A.    in  full   swing, 
liabilities  ranged  three  tc   six  times  working  capital  for   the    average 
clothing  manufacturer,   with  no    indication  under  then  existing  conditions 
that  these  ratios   could  be  reduced. 

Under  the  N.R,A,   conditions   it    is  conservative  to   say  there 
had  been  an  increase  ever  former  periods  of  at   least   one-third  of  the 
average  manufacturer's  v/orking  capital  constarrtfy'  tied  up   in   inventors'-, 
subject   tc  the  va^garies  c;f  mark-dOT.vns  due   to   com.petitive   conditions  or 
declining  prices  in  woolens.      In  brief,   he  required  no   less  then  one- 
third  additional  capital   in  1934  and  1935  tc   do  the    sane  volume   of  business 
as  formerly,    and   operating  results  during  recent   years  had  not  m^de  that 
needed   increase   in  capital   available. 

VJe' ^,  have   seen   in  Table   2o  the    capital    [cv  net   worth)    of   the 
average  Fianufacturer    in  B^ltim.ore  and  elsewhere.      As  we   have   seen,   the 
N.R.A.  vjith   its  heightened  labor  cost,    new  mill  term.s,   regul:tions   concern- 
ing nojcim.ur;:  hours  and  cver-tim_e,   placed  an  a'Vditional  burden  upon  the 
capital  of  the  manufacturer,     '.'.Tiile  this  burden  was  probably  heightened 
in  Baltimore  due   to  the  SD.all  capital   of  the  average  r.anufacturer  as   in- 
dicated in  the  National  Credit   Office   sample,    and  due  to  the   great  rise 
in  labor   cost   in  Baltimore   as   comxpared  with  the   labor  rise  elsewhere, 
(indicated  in  Table   30)    nevertheless  the  Baltimore  m-anufacturer   -    (as  has 
been  pointed  out)    -  had  most   of  his  capital   in  a  fairly  liquid   shape. 
The   latter  fact  was   due   to  the   great   number  of   contract    shops  in  Baltimore 
prior  to  the  coning  of   the  N.R.A.      This   indicated  that  many  Baltim.ore 
manufacturing  establislimients  used   contract   shops   almost   to  the   exclusion 
of   anything  else.      As  a  result   of  the   liquid  character  of  the  Baltim-ore 
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capital,   the   net   sales  of  the   average  B^ltincre  nanuf acturer   in  1934:  was 
27.45b  higher   than  his   net    sales   in  1933,   while   the  national  rise   in  net 
sales   in  the  229  firr.s   covered  bv  the   National  Credit   Office,    Inc.,   was 
only  20,9%  over   1933.      The   only  city  that   enjoyed  a  percentaf!:e   increase 
in  net    sales   in  1934  greater   than  B_^ltinore,   v;as  Cincinnati.      In  Cincinnati 
the   increase   in  net    sales   in  1934  ever   1953  was  35.2/o,      This   is  due    in 
the  r.ain  tc  the   character   of   the.-  Cincinnati  producing   area.      xi.s  has  been 
pointed  out,   the  Cincinnati  i;:arket   sells  to   a  great   extent  by  a  direct-to- 
the-consui-ier  methods 

By  and  large,    the  Baltir.cre  nanufacturer   went   through  the  N.R.A. 
period  with  less  disturbar..ce  than  the   industry  in  general  and  nadc   con- 
siderable  profits. 
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CHi"JTER  5 
Production,  Productivity,  and  Migration 
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CEf^JTER  5 
PRODUCTION ,   FRODUCTIVITY,   ^JMD  l.:iGR;.TION . 

The  nen's  dress  clothing  industry,  manufactures  suits,,  whi  lly 
rr  partly  cf  wcol;   trousers,  wholly  .-r  partly  cf  wo-^l;   overcrats  and  'dd 
ccats;   and  suits  cf  ccttcn,   nohair  and   linen. 

In  terns  cf  the    industry,    certain  classif icati-ms  are  referred 
to,  which  subdivide   the  clrthing  productim  into  definite  categories.      In 
suits,   the   crat   —  or   jacket   as  the   layriox  refers  to   it   —  nay  be   '^ne 
of  three   tyjes:      the  N-.    1    ,   No.    2,   cr  Wc.    3  ccat. 

The  Nc .    1   ccat    is  knc^vn  as  an  unbasted,    closed  coat,   with 
virtually  all  the  vjcrk  done  by  riachine.      A  suit,   vnth  a  N-.    1 
ccat    (jacket)    retails  fron  abcut   38.00  tc   -J13.00  depending  on 
the   quality  of   the  naterial. 

The  Nc  .    2  coat-  is  kn-  ivn  as  a   semi-basted^,  closed  coat,   with  a 
sandwich  cellar.     Most   of  the   w^rk   is  d-r.e   by  uachine  with  the 
exception  ;  f  the   cellar  which  is   entirely  hand  tailored.      A 
suit  with  a  No,   2  ccat   retails  fron  about    ;a5,00  tc   ;;20.00  or 
possibly   sonewhat  ncre,    depending  on  the   quality  cf  the  naterial. 
The  No.    5  coat    is  known  as  a  full  basted,    open  ccat.     Virtually 
all  the  w-rk   is  done  by  hand  —  e,,g,,   hand   sh' ulder,    collar, 
button-holes,    and  hand  felled   sleeves.      The   suit  with  a  No.    3 
ccat  retails   fron  about   4^20.00  up,    depending  on  the   quality  of 
naterial. 

■,'i/hen  the  union   car^e  tc   Bpltincre  in  Septenber   1931,    it   found 
that  nest   of   the    suits  and  overcoats  nade   in  the  Baltimore  market  were 
No,    Z  coats,   with  sor.e  No.    2   c-'ats,   and  a  fcvj  No,    1   coats-      The  union 
innediately  placed  restrictions  on  all  coats  manufactured  in    the       ■    .- 
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Baltinf-re  rixrket ,    'ther  than  the  Nc  .    3   cccts.      The  union  argur.ent  xvas  to 
the   effect   that   the  enplryees   in  the  Nevj  Y'rk  City,   Philadelphia,    and 
Chicago  n?jkets,   Y/ere   trained  to   turn   cut  Nc.    1  and  Nc,    2  coats  and  the 
Saltinore  enployees  were   not.      The  union  also   clained  that   no    sh^:ps   in 
Baltincre  vrere  technically  equipped  to   turn  out   anything  but   a  No.    3   coat. 

In  any  case,   the  pr'-duction  cf  anything  but  Nc.   3  ccats  was 
stopped   in  all  Bpltinoro   shrps  v«-hich  the  uni'-n  c- uld   ccntrcl.      The  elimi- 
nation of    such  other,    and  cheaper,   v.rieties   cf  cltrthing  t\irned  cut   to  be 

a 

harmful  tc  the  Baltinore  r.arket,  since   /  declining  narket  demands  a 

variety  cf  tjrpes  of  clothing,  as  cheap  as  possible.   The  fallacy  of  the 
argument  that  nc  Baltimore  shcps  were  equipped  with  the  particulPT  type 
cf  mo.chinery  necessary  tc  turn  out  Nc,  1  and  Nc,  2  coats  became  riore 
evident  as  the  depression  laopened.  More  and  m.ore  manufacturers  pleaded 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  install  whatever  m:achin;;ry  was  deem.ed 
necessary  for  the  production  rf  such  ccats.   The  union  was  adojiant  how- 
ever, until  the  Fall  cf  1935  when  it  acquiesced  tc  the  demands  cf  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  p'.?rm.itted  the  manufacture  of  No.  2  ccats. 

From,  the  union  p.-dnt  of  view,  the  exclusion  cf  No,  1  and  No.  2 
coats  was  ar.  important  riotter,  but  the  belief  thrt  such  types  of  coats 
should  be  excluded  v;as  not  entirely  based  on  the  lr:ck  of  correct  machinery 
in  the  Bait  in 're  market.  For  if  the  lack  cf  machinery  were  the  sole 
reason  for  the  seemingly  arbitrary  exclusions,  the  union  should  have 
welccm.ed  the  increasing  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to  install  whatever 
m.achinery  was  necessary,  and  tc  vary  the  types  of  clothing  manufactured 
here,  in  order  not  tc  be  dependent  on  one  type  of  product. 

The  union  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2 
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coats  appeared  tc  be  tvro : 

(1)  Apprcxinately  6O5J  to  75?^  of  the  Baltinore  garnents  are  made 
in  contract  shops.   If  Kc.  1  ancT  Nc,  2  c'ats  v;ere  penaittei  they  would 
entail  cheaper  piece  rates  fc-r  the  enployees  (although  more  per  hour). 
The  adiiinistrative  task  ■••f  keeping  track  of  a  large  range  of  piece-rate 
Prices  spread  ar^cng  so  nany  small  (contract  shcp)  units,  would  be  tre- 
nendous.  j^d  not  (-nly  would  the  adninistrative  task  becone  a  very  conpli- 
cated  natter,  but  the  nere  fact  that  so  raf'.ny  different  piece  r-'tes  were 
permitted  anong  so  nany  snail  units,  would  lefive  the  door  open  to 
"chiseling"  on  the  part  of  scne  employers .  The  "chiseling"  would  take 
the  fern  of  lower  piece  rates  for  higher  grade  v/ork.   By  restricting 
production  to  Koi  3  coats,  the  piece  rates  would  be  identical  throughout 
all  the  unii"-n  sh"ps.   Fron  the  union  point  of  vievj,  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant argui.ient ,  although  never  stated  in  preciseljr  the  forn  given  here. 

(2)  The  second  reason  was  the  fear  of  the  general  influence 
of  the  Baltinore  narket.  From  the  union  point  of  viewj  it  was  nost 
essential  tc  keep  the  union  shops  in  New  Y^^rk  City  and  Philadelphia  fron 
beinfr  undernined  by  Baltinore  conpetition.   Since  the  Baltinore  nanu-  • 
facturers  paid  conparatively  lov;  v;ages,  paid  ccnparativel3r  low  rent,  it 
night  be  the  case  that  the  Baltinore  narket,  if  allowed  unlinited  pro- 
duction, would  undernine  sone  of  the  strong  Nev:  Yr-rk  City  and  Philadelphia 
union  shops. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  considerations,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  union  fought  strongly  to  exclude  all  No*  1  and  No.  2 
coats  fron  the  Baltinore  narket. 

As  has  alroadjr  been  indicated,  the  Manufacturers '  Association, 
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in  the  Fall  cf   1935,   finally  was   granted  penriission  to  rianufacture   a  No.    2 
cent.      jT.t   the  present   time   about   25^0  of  the   Baltinore  production   is  of 
that   type;   no  No.    1  coats  however,    are  manufactured   in  the  union  shops   in 
Baltinore, 

In  Exhibit   22  there    is  presented  greiphically  the   seasonality 
of  the  Ken's  Clothing  Industry.      This  exhibit   covers  the   garnents  cut 
in  all   the  najor   cities  and  the  U.    S.   for  tw."  yea-rs,   1933  and  1934. 
The  Men's  Clothing  Industrj''  evident Ij?-  enj-ys   two    seasons^  from  January 
to  j^vpril  and  fron  June   to   October.      Fr'-'ir:  eight   to  nine  months   cf  the 
year  the  clothing  manufacturer   is  extremely  busy;    fron  thpee   to   four 
months  he   is   comprxatively  idle.      The   range   of  the   seasonal  peaks   and 
troughs  vary  frcr.  city  tc   city  as  can  be   ascertained  fron  the   exhibit. 
Unfortunately  there   seems  to  be   no  pattern  or   synchronisn  discernible 
in  this  exhibit   outside   cf  the   general   seasonal  variation.      In  the   cases 
of  the   Cincinnati   and  the  Chicago   curves   it  will  be  found  that   these   two 
cities   seer,  tc   cut   their   garmxcnts  a  trifle   later  than  other  cities. 
This   is  due  tc   the  fact   that   —   as  has  been  pointed  out   --  m.any  of  the 
Cincinnati  producers   sell  directljr  to   the   ccnsur.ier  --e.g.,    dcor-to-d^cr 
methods,    and  as  a  result   those   Cincinnati  manufacturers  cut   their  garments 
later  than  others  who  must    sell  them,  to  merchants  before  the  retail 
selling   season  begins.      The   Chicago   area     displays  the   same   characteristics 
although  net   for  the   scric   reason  as  Cincinnati.      In  Chicago   a  few  of  the 
largest   firms  had  financial   interests  tied  up    in  retail  establishments. 
xiS  a  result   their  production   is   later  thoj:.  the  production  of   other  manu- 
facturers whT   produce  f^r   independent  retailers.      Retailers  dem-ard  pre- 
season showings  frcr.  several  manufacturers  before   they  determine  what 
they  will  purchase. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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G-arments  Per  Man-Hour. 

Exact    statistics   ■  n  production  ani  r".an-hc;urs  hcve  been  gathered 
for  the  first   tine    in  the   histrry  cf  the  clothing  industrjr  under   the 
authority   :f   :ne   agency.     Heretcfore  production   schedules  of  manufacturers 
were   filed  with  the  Bureau  of   the   Census,    and  nan-hcur   data  of  mejiufacturers 
were  filed  with  the  Bureau  of   Labor  Strtistics.      This  presented   several 
difficulties:      First,    there  v^'S  no  r^ethod  cf   c;"'rrelr'-ting  the  production 
data  of  one  bureau  with  the  nan-hour  data  of   another  bureau,    since   there 
was  no  way  of   telling  whether   or  vj-t   identical  firris  reported  to  both 
bureaus  or  whether   sone   gri-up   cf   firns  reported   to   one  bureau  and  another 
group  of  firr.s  reported  to  the   other  bureau.      Second,   the   law  forbids 
the   Bureau  of   the   Census  to   disclose   thensjnes  of   any  manufacturers  which 
report   t'.    it   ana  this   includes  the   prohibition  of  reporting  the   nrnies   cf 
manufacturers  to   other  I'^overnm.ent  bureaus  even   confidentially.      This 
restriction,    therefore,    has  prevented  the  Bureau   'f   the  Census  from 
furnishing  names  of  nrnuf acturers  to  the  Bureau  of  Lo.bcr  Statistics   in 
crier  th"t   pre  duct i:n  data  and  man-hour  data  nay  be   correloted. 

Under  the   N.R.A.   manufacturers  had  to   file  production  schedules 
every  frur  we-,ks  and  man-hour   schedules  eYrvj  four  weeks.      The   ftrm.er  of 
these    schedules  went   to  the  Bureau  of  the   Census,    Division  of  Special 
Tabulotion  where    it   was  published  with  the   co-.^peration  of   the  NuR^A. 
authorities.      The  latter   information  wert   to   the   Bureau   of   Labor  Statistics 
where    it  was  published  with  the   cooperation  of  the  N.R.A.   authorities. 
Since  the   data  i-;ublished  by  those  two   bureo.us  through  the   cooperation  of 
the  N.R.A.    covered   identical  firms   it    is  possible   for   the   first   time   to 
use  both  data  together.      The  period  for  which  this   compiled  data  was 
most   com.plete   and  therefore   less  questionable   from  our  point   cf  view  was 
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the  last  six  nonths  of  1934,  the  period  be.einning  July  14  and  ending 
Decenber  29,  1934.   iVith  this  period  we  shell  be  nainly  c-ncerned. 

While  we  have  proiucticn  data  frr  the  years  1933  and  1934,  there 
are  no  i-.an-hcur  data,  frr  this  whv;le  period,  but  we  do  ha.ve   very  exact 
production  data  and  the  F.an-hour  data  for  the  period  ranging  fr'jn:  July 
14,  1934  to  Decenber  29,  1934. 


TABLE  4  1 
MEN'S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 
GAI?I,IENTS  PEE  rj:AT-HOUR 


New  Ycrk 


4,442,852   Garrients 
24       VJeeks 
767,749   Man-hrs..  per  week 


.  2411 


Chicago 


837,757   Garr.ent  s 
24       "Jeeks 


s   .0885 


594,218   Man-hrs.  per  week 


Baltincre 


1,^32,844       Game  nt  s 
24  Weeks 


-      ,2640 


Philadel-ohia 


194,613       Man-hrs.   per  week 

922,710        Garnsnts 
24  l^eeks 


-      .1388 


27  6,889       Man-hrs.    per  week 


Cincinnati 


488,522        Garrients 


?,-; 


I'Jeeks 


168,885       Man-hrs.   per  week 


Rochester 


S20,994       Garnont  s 
24  'ifeeks 


206,541       Man-hrs.   per  week 


St,   Louis 


568,510        Game  nt  s 
24  Weeks 


-      .1205 


4  0548 


.3249 


47,862       Man-hrs.   per  week 


Cleveland 


772,642        Gamient  s 
24  VJeeks 


=   .2112 


152,460   Man-hrs.  per  week 


Boston 


548,452       Ge.me  nt  s 
24  Weeks 


=   .2238 


64,871   Man-hrs.  per  week 


9  Cities 


9,735,245        Garment  s 
24  Weeks 


,1784 


2,273,526       Man-hrs,   per  week 


United  States        14,785,365        Gamients 


24 


Weeks 


r      . 1840 


3,548,945       Man-hrs,   per  week 


Other  Cities  5.050,122       Garments 

24  We  ek  s 

1,075,654       Man-hrs.   per  week 


-      .1956 


■<--^:-f     :: 
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T^LE  4S 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

NINE  CITIES 

(.AVERAGE) 
Fr-n  July  14  t'-   December  29,    1934 

G.r.-aGnts  Cut        Garr.ents  Cut        Man-h-.urs  Man-hcurs 

ir-v^r   c;ent  as  per   cent  Per   cent  as  per   cent 

-f  9  Cities  -f  U.    S.  :f   9  Cities        of  U.    S. 


New  Y^rk  45,63 

Chica/7C  8.61 

Baltir.-re  12,66 

Phi.'':-Ielpiiia  9.47 

Cincinnati  5.02 

R.-^choscer  3.30 

St,    Lcuis  3.79 

Clevelejid  7,94 

Boston  3.58 
All  Other   Cities 


30.05 

33.77 

5.67 

17.34 

8,34 

8.56 

6 .  24 

12,18 

3.30 

7 .  43 

2.17 

9.08 

2.49 

2.08 

5.22 

6.71 

2.36 

2.85 

34.16 


22.92 
11.77 
5.81 
8.27 
5-04 
6.17 
1.41 
4.55 
1.94 
32.12 


By  the   coraput-tio.ns  indicated   in  Table   40,    the  nunber  C'f  gar- 
ments per  nan-hcur   in  each  of  the  major   cities,    total   of  nine  cities, 
Other  Cities,    and  the  U.    S.    are   given.      Table   41  has  been  compiled  frcc 
data   in  Table  40»      "Gan,-ients  per  nan-hour"   presented   in  Table  40  has  a 
very  wide   ccnnotation  however. 

First,  there  is  no  strict  definition  of  the  term  "garm.ent".  As 
a  result  the  term  "garment"  may  denote  in  St,  Louis  a  pair  of  trousers 
part  cotton  and  part  wool,  in  Rochester  a  hand  tailored  sport  coat,  in 
Baltimore  a  cheap  srade  suit,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  term  "garment" 
refers  to  no  comjion  quantitative  unit,  strictly  defined,  and  carefully 
measured. 

Second,   Table   40  really  refers  to   "garments  cut".      Garments 
however  m.ay  be   "cut"    in  New  York  City  and  finished   in  Fort   Jervis,   Newark, 
Philadelphia,    Trenton,   Baltim.cre,    or  somie   othor   city,    toim  or  haralet. 
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The  N.RiA.    fcund  ths   job  of  keeping  track  of   such  cut-in-cne-city-and- 
f inishad-in-ancther  "samerts"   toe    great   an  administrative   task.      If 
the  code  had  lasted  a  few  cere  years,   the   ccdf   authorities  nig'ht   have 
worked  cut    scno   adininistratiVG  prvcedure    cf  collecting  exact   data  en 
such  practices. 

Thirdj   ",e.;:-er  man-hour"    is  a  misused  and   incorrect   label    in 
the  case  of  the   clGthin,^  industry   in  general,    and  the  nan's  clothing 
industry   in  particulax.     Employees  conins  to  work,  nay  find  four  or  five 
hours  work  in  the   sh  p.      They  are   net   hcv/ever,    sent  hone  for   the  rest 
cf  the   day,  but  remain  there,   usually  playing  cejd   games  to  pass  the   time. 
They  remain  there  because  of  the  possibility  cf  m.ore  work  com-ing  into 
the   sh'p  that   afternoon.     Many  emploj'-ers,    in  filing  nan-hcur  reports, 
rarely  bother  with  deducting   such  few  hours   of   cca^d- playing  from-  the 
weekly  hbur-sheet.      Since  most   employees  are  paid  piece-rates,    it  makes 
no   difference   to   the   er^ployer   as  to  how  many  hours  the   employees   sit 
around  the   shop.      As  a  result,   mia.n-hour   computations  fc.-r  the   clothing 
industry  are  unreliable. 

Fourth,    even   if  the   term  "garment"  were    strictly  defined  and 
could  be  used  as  a  ccmm.cn  unit   of  m.easurem.ent ,    and  even   if   the  man-hour 
data  were  reliable,    it   would   still  be   necessfiry   in  any  exact    study  of 
productivity  in  the   industry,   to   know  many  details  concerning  the 
particular  kinds  of  m.achinery  used   in  the   various  cities,    their   obsoles- 
cense,   structure,    and  ether  relevant   data.      No  reliable   study  has  ever 
been  made   on  this  phase  of   the   industry.      It   will  be   of    interest   at 
this  point   to    indicate   that   the  U,    S.   Bureau  of   Labor   Statistics  has   at 
latt-.    seen  the   need  fcr   a  detailed   study  of   productivity   in  the  clothing 
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industries,    and  will   shortly   send  engineers,    eccnonists,    and   other 
necessary  people   into  vari^^us   clothing  plants   in  each  of  the  nm.jor  cities, 
to   lay  the   fjround  work  for   such  a   study. 

VJher.  this  nrticnal   study  will  have  been  completed  —   in  about 
a  year   or  two  —  the   details  of  nen's  clothing  productivity   in  the  various 
cities,    lacking  in  this   chapter,   will   then  be   available.      It  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt   to  anticipate  a  national   study  upon  the  basis  of   the 
inadequate   and   limited  N.R.A.    data. 

In  the  light   of  the  four  considerations  advanced  above,    it   can 
be    seen  that  the  title   of  '  Tabla  40,         ■    "Garments,   Per  Man-Hour" ,    is 
a  misnomer.     However,   the   table   is  valuable    in  one  respect.      An  examin- 
ation of   the  table   reveals  a  very   curious  fact.      The  last   three   iterxS 
in  that   table   are   as  follows: 

Garments  per  Man -Hour 

9  Cities  0.1784 

United  States  0.1840 

Other   Cities  0.1956 

The   "9  Cities"   referred  to   are   the  major   centers  of  production 
which  cut  about  two-thlrds-  of  the  total  national  production,   while 

the   "Other   Cities"   referred  to  are  the  m.inor   centers,   the    small  towns   and 
ham.lets,   which  cut    slightly  more  than  21^$  of   the   total  national  production, 
If  the   data  upon  which  the  figures  of   "Garments  per  Man-Hnur"   above  are 
based,   were   accurate  and  reliable,    it   would   lead  to  the   startling  con- 
clusion that   the  m.ajor  centers  of  clothing  production  utilizing  highly 
skilled   labor   and  probably  the   best   types   of  m.achines,   were   inefficient 
as  com.pared  v^ith  the   shops   in  sm.all  towr.s,    utilizing   semi-skilled   labor, 
and  probably  not   the  very  best  m.achinery. 
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This  Ir.st    ccnclusion,    however,    carjiot   be   entirely  ignored,    in 

spite  of  the    ir.E'.ccurr.cy  f.ni  unreliability  cf   the   lata.     VJhile  the   data 

wouli   seeiu  to  be  fairly  useless  when  broken  down  for  particular   cities, 

it   night   conceivably  be  raintained   that   the   errors   creeping  into  the 

reports  of  particular   cities  compensate  each   other  when  the  figures  are 

applied  to   the   entire    country,   to  nine  najcr   cities,    or  to   a  coiibination 

of   all  the  ninor   centers.     Under  the   circui;-stances,   we  night   disregard  the 

snail   differences  between  the   '"^arrsnt   per  Man-Hour"   figures  for  the   "9 

Cities",    the   United   Stotes,    and  for  the   "Other  Cities",    and  assune  that 

the   table  reads  as  follov.'s: 

GarEients  per  Man-Hqur 
9  Cities  0,1840 

United   States  0.1S40 

Other  Cities  0.1840 

Even  with   the  table  readin;-;*  as   it   does   inr^ediately  above,    it 
is   still   startling.      Either   it    indicates  that   the    factor   of  machinery   in 
the   clothing  industry   is  overestinated,    or  that    the   usefulness  of  highly 
pali,    skilled  labor   is  exaggerated,    or  that   the  najor   centers  manufacture 
hand-tailored   clothing  to   the  practical  exclusion  of   almost   everything 
else,   and  the  minor  centers  manufacture   almost   nothing  but   very   cheap, 
machine  made   garment s» 

The  first   cf  these   alternatives,    i.e.,    the   im.portance   of  machinery, 
cannot  be   deterraned  until   the  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics   study,   referred 
to  above,    is   completed.      It  m.ay  be  the   case,    hovrever,    and  probably  is  the 
case,   that   the  migration   in  the   clothing  industry  —  referred  to  earlier 
in  the   report   —  financed  as   it    is  by  large  nianuf acturers,    also   involves 
the   installation  of  first   rate  riachinery.      Unfortunately,   the   data  upon 
which  the    "Carm.ent   per  Man-Hour"   figures  are   based,    only  cover   a  84  week 
period;    as  a  result   there  are  no  trends  v/hich  m.ight   be   studied  in  order 
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to  detemine  roughly  whether  there  hes  been  any  rise   in   the   fiftures  cf 
"garnents  per  nan-hour"  for  the  "Other  Cities".      Scne  of  the  clothing 
factories  in  the  rural  ccTxiunitios  have  first  rate  machinery,    and  nost 
efficient   operaticn   in  these   factcries.     The   w:rk   is  broken  down  into 
Eiinute  units  which  can  be   quickly  learned  by  unskilled  ar.plcj'-ees.      How- 
ever,   nothi'-'c:  very  definite   can  be   said  on  the  first   of  these   alternatives. 

The   second  cf   these   altern^.tives  dcrlinp  v;ith  the    irportance   of 
hichly-pnid,    skilled  labor,    probr^bly  roes  h.-.^nd   in  hand  with  the  third, 
i.e.,   the   type   of   garnent  r.anuf  aotured ,      Such  centers  as  Rochester  and 
Chicago   —  as  has  been   indicated  —  r-anufacture   alr.K;st    exclusively, 
nothing  but   the   finest   --irade  cf  hand-tailored  garr.ents.      But   the   other 
najor   centers  vary  ccnsidersbly  in  the  percentage  that  the  expensive  hand- 
tailored   garnents  are   of  the   total  production.      On  the  other  hand,    the 
ninor  centers  devote  a  gc.r$.  part   cf   their  production  -  but  by  no  neans  all 
cf   it   -   to   cheaper,  nachine  nade   garnents.      No   exact   data  on  this  have 
ever  been  gathered,  except   possibly  to   inlicate  the  breakdown  between 
cotton  and  woolen  garnents.     However,   the   distinction  between  cotton  and 
woolen  laments  is  not   entirely  identical  with  the  distinction  between 
entirely  hand  tailored,   partly  hand  tailored,   nachine  nade  garnents  ■  ar.d 
other  varictior-s.      The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  r:ay  throw  sone 
light   on  this,    and  other  related  problens. 

In  concludirg  this   short    section  it  night   be  well  to   indicate 
that   the   last   short  table,    showing  that  the   "G-ajrnents  per  nan-hour" 
figures  for  the   "9   Cities"   the  United  States   and  ^'Other  Cities"   are  all 
identical,   cannot  be  wholly  disrer-arled  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  explanation 
or  failure  to   lay  bare  the   causes. 

If  the   "Garnents  per  roju-hour"    .lata  h"ve  any  validity  at    all — 
and  only  future    studies  vjill   indicate  whether  the   inadequate  data   dis- 
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clcaed  a  fact   cf  basic   inrcrtr.nce   --  then  we   ray  see  a  greater  nigraticn 
away  frcn  the  najcr  centers  than  we  hnve  seen  heretcfvre.      Net   only  dc 
the  ninor  centers  offer  the   injen^ives  cf  cheaper  lab-.r,    less  possibility 
of   cclloctivc  targaininfT,    less  rent,    less  taxes j   but  they  also   offer  — 
if  the   :^.ata  r£iy  be   trusted  —  a  rate  of  production  th.-^t   is  en  the  average 
equal  to  the  rate  in  the  inajor   centers,     Firns  with  Inrffc  capitalization, 
not  ris.nufact urine-  the  finest  hand-tailored  clothin.r,  r:ay  find  it  worth 
their  while   to  r.ove  their  plart  tc  the  ninor  centers,   v/ithcut  waitinr;  for 
a  stinulus  akin  tc   the  N,R.A.     However,    such  novenent  need  not   be 
iimediately  anticipated  because  of  the  risin'^  narket  for   ccnsuners  ."^oods. 
I'ihcn  business   is   rf^-r},^    the   drive   tc    save   anything  possible   on  every   item 
of  ccst^   is  not    as  prevelent   as  it  is  in  a  declinin;^  narket  ,i  vjhen  prices 
fall  radically,    and   competition  mounts   in  inverse  proportion  to  the  drop 
in  prices. 
Migration  in  the.  Industry, 

A  great   deal  has  been   said  and  virritten  concerning  the  problen 
of  migration  of   clcthinr  establisliment  s» 

One  cf  the  most  important  reasons  for  such  migration  is  -^f  course, 
wage  differentials.     How  lej'Re  the  differential  m.ay  be  between  the 'chief 
urban  center  acr.d  the   out Ijdng rural  Gordr.unities,   hrs  been    shewn  in  Chapter 
2.     On  the  wh  le  however,    one  thing  fairly  definite  ray  be   said  of  such 
wage  diff erentirJs:     by  themselves  they  never  constitute  the  most   in-r 
pcurtaTtt   reason  for   such  m.ioiration.     "Jliat    is   involved   is  more  than  the 
savinf:  in  direct  lobor  ctst. 

It  m-ust   not   be  overlooked  that  when  a  r.anuf acturer  decides  to 
close  one  pla"t   in  an  urban  community  '  nd  open  another   in  a  rural 
Corciunit^'-y  he  has  no    immediate  guarantee  of  any  savin^rs  whatsoever.     His 
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imediate  rrosj-ccts  are  hiGher  lirect   labor   ccst,    because  of   inefficiency; 
and  hif'-l-.er  costs  fcr  nateriel,  because  of  spoilafjc  by  inefficient   labor* 
His   labor    su'^ly   is  by  no  rBans  assured,   and  when  he   does  rather  his 
labor  force,    he    discovers  that   the    labor  turnover   —  duB  riainly  to  "quits" - 
in  the   rural  coruainity   is  hi*-^her   than  his  labor  turnover  in  the  urban 
center  which  he  has  left,   which  near.s    still  nore  rioney  spent   in  training 
new  enrloyees.      Every  manufacturer   that  noves  his.  plant  to   a  rural  cornun- 
ity,   knows  all  these  facts  beforehand^ 

Vftiat   has  been  discovered   in  Baltinore,   New  Y^^rk  City,   Newark, 
Trenton,,   ani  other   centers,    is  that   the  nost   ir.pcrtant    consideration  which 
in  the   final  analysis   clinches  the  natter  for  the  nanuf ccturer ,    is   a 
fear  of  unionization.      If  the  nanufaoturer  is   independent   enouijh,    if  he 
absolutely  refuses  to  have   anything  whatsoever  to   do  xvith   collective 
bargaining-,    and   if  he  can  afford  to  risk  his  capital   in  a  rural  coirnunity, 
he  ^vill  rv.'ve. 

!i?hen  unions  first   eiter  a  pl&nt,   there    is   no  ,?reat   rise   '".f 
direct   labor  cost.      Tnat  uanufacturcrs  hate  is  the  feeling  that    even  in 
their  -^wn  plants  they  nust   consult  the    shop  chairr^an  --  the   enploj^ee  who 
represents  the  union   and  all   the   employees   in  the    shcj    —  before   any  nevj 
w:>rk   is  brought    into   the    shop.      The   shop   chairr'.an  nust   ar;ree   on  the   piece 
rates,   en  the   division  of  w.^rk,    en  the  i.ethcd,    and   ether   such   inpcrtant 
ratters.     The  r.anuf -^cturer  who  prefers  independence  tc    such  dictation, 
will  n:ve,    re.'rardless   .f   the  fact   that   when  he   dees    so,   he   knows  that   the 
whole  business   cf  r.ovinp  tr    a  rural  ccmurity   is   a  risky  ratter. 

Not   only  is   it   risky  fr.  r.:  the   point   '"f  view  cf  Icsinc  noney 
while   employees  aj-e   trained  -~  which  nsans  for  a  peri   d   cf  a  year  or  two  — 
but   there    is  also  the  risk   involved   ,':f   rrettinp  any  eni-lcyees  at   all„ 
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The  nigratirn  that  has   taken  place   diiring  the   depression  was 
in  the   lonp;  run  depondent   en  the   lack  cf  purchasin!^  power  of  the   farr.ers 
in  rural  ccnrunitias,      If  the   prices  cf  v;heat,    cotton,   tobacco,   vegetables, 
and  ether   such  fcjn  cor-modities,   fall  radically  —   as  they  did  since 
1929   —  the  r.onbers   of  the  farrier's  far.nly  ao  to   the   nearest   tcvm  to 
seek  er:p.'loynent .      If  however,   the   prices  cf  fan:  ccriiodities  rise,   as 
they  have  been  doir^  for  the  past  two  j'-ears,   the   labor  supply  available 
to   the  rural  nanufacturer   is  cut   down   considerably,      '.'{hile  nost  nanu- 
facturers  who  neve  to  rural   cori''.unit ies  do  not  consider  this  possibility, 
it    is   an   iripcrtant   factor   in  considering  rd.5rati:n.     Most  nanuf acturers 
do  not   consider   this  factor  for  the  sinple  reason  that   at  the  tine   they 
Eiigrate,   sone  ninor  or  r..ajor   depression   is  in  force  and  the   ovailable 
labor   supply  —  untrained  —   is   quite  high. 

Migration  has  only  boeone   a  problen  since   1930,   when  the   de- 
clining narkct   pinched  the  nanufacturer   on  both   sides  --   a  fall   in  de- 
nand,    and  a  rise    in  the   per   cent   of  the    cost   of  production  that   direct 
labor   absorbs.      The  latter   is   due   to   a   stationary  union  wage  rate,    in 
spite   of   the  decrease   cf   cost   of  naterial,   rent,   etc.      Those  nanufacturers 
who   did  net  worry  about   union  wage  rates,   vrere  friphtened  by  the  union 
threats  to   organize   their  plants.      But   before  they  nigr:ted  —   if  they 
did  —  a  great    deal   cf  tine  was   spent   in  seeking  connunities  which  would 
offer   a  labor  supply  sufficiently  large  tc  o;ivs  then  a  working  force, 
and  a  reserve  fron  which  enrloyees  nay  be   drawn   in   case   of   "quits"  on  the 
part   of   the   trained  enployees. 

However,   we  nay  expect   little  nitration  fron  Baltincre,    if  any 
at   all,    within  the   next   fe;v  years.      The  reasons  are: 

(1)    The  present   narket   f'^r  clcthinp  is  a  rising  narket ,  with 

business  quite   rtcod.      Indications  are  that   this  will   continue 
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fcr  the   next  few  years.      As  r.  result   ranuf ccturers   cj'e  not   -".s 
ajt   to   consider  conparntive   lArrh  wages,    and  cthor   inpcrtant 
itei'is  of   cost,   VTith  as  ruch  alarn  as  they  woul  1  in  a  declinin.:' 
market. 

(2)  The  capital  of  the  avera'-;e  Baltincre  nanufacturer  is  not 
sufficient  to  pernit  ruch  experinentation  with,  and  training 
cf,   rural  eiiplcyees. 

(3)  The   purchasinfT;  povrar  cf  farriers  has  been  rising  steadily 
since   1934,      As  a  result,    ;rcunr?cr  rier'.bers  of   rural  fanilios 
are   not   quite   as  anxious  for   enployiMent   as  thoy  had  been  frora 
19£9  thjou.^h   1933  and  part   cf   1934*     Rural   ccr-raanities  are  there- 
fore  offerinr  less  and  less  available    labor  su  ply  to  the  nanu- 
f acturer. 
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CIL'PrER  6 
CONCLUSION 

1.  The  fact  that  the  Baltiriore  nen's  clothing  enploynent  and 
payroll  indices  are  below  the  n.?tionr.l  level  for  these  two  indices  is 
net  due  tc  lack  of  business  on  the  part  of  Baltinore  manufacturers.  The 
departures  are  caused  by  the  nigration  of  Baltinore  f  ims  fron  the 
Baltincre  rx-.rket,  Baltimore  clothing  nanufacturers  hrve  been  able  to 
withstand  the  declininc  rxirket  throughout  the  depression  period  with  a 
conparative  de^rree  of  success.  Tb.is  tias  been  due  in  the  nain  tc  the  fact 
that  nest  Baltinore  nanufacturers  utilise  contract  shops  for  nost  of 
their  operations;  as  a  result  their  capital  during  the  depression  was 
not  tied  up  in  fixed  assets  which  had  to  be  carried  by  a  sr.aller  pro- 
duction schedule. 

2i  The  conin,7  of  the  union  to  Baltinore  in  the  fall  of  1931 
has  helped  stabilize  the  enployinent  and  wa.'^es  of  nost  Baltinore  enployees. 
Since  nc^re  than  60^  of  the  Baltinore  clothing  enployees  are  in  snail 
contract  shops,  the  adninistrative  tc.sk  of  the  union  has  been  quite 
difficult.  However,  the  influence  of  the  union  has  tended  to  wipe  out 
nest  of  the  snail  contract  "sweat-shrps" ,  althoui-;h  sone  few  still  rer^ain 
in  operation.  The  union  has  helped  stabilize  the  working  hours  of  enploy- 
ees who,  before  the  influx  of  the  union,  would  work  for  fifty  and  sixty 
hours  per  week  and  it  has  helped  stabilize  the  nininur,  waives  of  nost  seni- 
skilled  enployees.   Because  of  the  fact  that  nanufacturers  tend  to  play 
off  one  contractor  against  another  in  the  price  tc  be  paid  for  finishing 
a  designated  garnent,  the  contractor  is  under  constant  pressure  to  do- 
crease  his  price.  Most  of  such  decreases  are  eventually  reflected  in 
lower  piece  rates  paid  tC'  the  enployees.   Because  of  the  union  irjfluence, 
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such  continuous  pressure  on  the  er.ployee  to  take  lower  piece  rates,  hss 
been  stopped  ■»-  in  the  'nain.  Homework,  a  connon  practice  in  Baltimore 
before  the  K.R.A,,  was  largely  stopped  in  1934»  Its  revival  -  to  some 
extent  -  has  been  ir.ipeded  by  union  activity. 

3t  The  Conine  of  the  union  in  the  Fall  of  1931  resulted  in 
an  unfortunate!  limitation  — •  denanded  by  the  union.  The  union  demanded 
that  all  production  on  any  type  of  coat  other  than  a  particular  kind 
known  as  the  No.  3  coat,  must  be  stepped.  Such  curtailment  of  the  pro- 
duction r.f  No,  1  ard  No.  2  coats  worked  a  hardship  on  some  Baltimore 
manufacturers,  since  it  limited  the  variegation  of  the  products  they  could 
place  on  the  market.   In  a  declining  market,  it  is  of  utmost  im.portance 
that  a  variety  of  products  be  manufactured  in  order  not  to  be  depeufiant 
on  a  single  ],:roduct»  The  lim.itation  of  Baltimore  production  —  in  the 
union  shops  —  to  a  No,  3  coat,  removed  the  possibility  of  n_anufacturing 
the  cheaper  No,  1  and  No,  2  coats,  which  were  of  some  im^portance  as  was 
later  seen  in  1935,  when  the  union  fin?lly  acquiesed  to  the  requests  of 
the  Fianuf actijrers'  Association  to  manufacture  a  No.  2  coat,  ^^t  present 
the  No,  E  coat  constitutes  about  255^  of  the  Baltimore  production.  How- 
ever, no  No.  1  coats  are  m.anufcctvired  in  the  union  shops  in  Baltir^ore  — 
a  fact  which  is  unfortunate,  since  it  prevents  the  BaltiTiore  manufacturer 
from  varying  his  product  to  meet  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  competition 
and  it  undermines  the  possibility  '''f  manufacturinfr  overcoats  in  Baltimore. 

4,  The  capital  of  the  average  Baltimore  clothing  m.a.nuf acturer 
is  fairly  liquid.   It  was  this  liquid  character  '"^f  most  of  his  capital 
that  enabled  him  to  come  through  the  period  from.  1930  through  1935, 
fairly  well.  The  large  nunber  of  contract  shops  in  Baltimore  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  liquid  character  of  the  average  Baltimore  manu- 
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ff^.cturer's  capital.      However,   while   the  aver-ape   capital   is  fairly  liquid, 
it    is  also  fairly  si-all.      The    incidence   of  Social  Security  Taxes  will 
create   a  hardshiji  for  ivany  of   the  r.anuf acturers  —   at   least  until  the 
taxes  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consurier*     It  night  be  noted  in  passing 
that   the   nanufacturer  will  net   be   -^ble   to  avoid   ivayrient   of   those  taxes 
on  the  OTound   that  he   hrs  no   inside   shop;    in  all  probability  he  will 
have  to  pajr  a  tax  on  the  payroll  of  his  contractors.     ;llso.,    if  Maryland 
enacts  an  u'lenployt'ient  conpensaticn  plan  which  includes  a  nerit-rating 
feature  —  i.e.,   a  payroll  tax  higher  thr.jn  the  average,   for  those  firns 
which  are   highly  seasonal     -  the   clothing  industry  in  Baltiiiore,   be- 
cause of    its   srvall  average   capital,    is  bound  to    suffer  from  such  higher 
payroll  taxation,    since   there    is  very  little  the   average  r.anuf acturer 
can  do  to   stabilize  his  seasonal  unenployfiont .     The   seasonal  character 
cf  the   industry  can  be   noted   in  Exhibit   22. 

5.     Mifpi-ation  fron  Baltiriore  has   st.:pped.      It  night  be  pointed 
out  that   there  never  was   a  novenent   to    speak  of;   firns  which  rdgrated 
during  the  depression  were   few  in  nuiriber.     Migration  fror.  an  urban  to   a 
rural  comunity  takes  place  when  all  of  the  following  conditions  are 
present :  " 

1..    A  declining  nr.rket    is  present; 

2.  The  possibility  exists  that  a  union  will  either  organize 
the  plant,  or  if  it  is  a  union  sh"p,  that  the  union  will 
not   reduce  wa^re  rates  or  piece  rates; 

3.  The  gament   tc   be  rianuf actured   is  a  fairly   sinple,   nostly 
■  ,       '          nachine  riade   garment; 

4.  Scne  wage   differentials  exist   between  the  urban  rates  and 
the   rural  rates; 

5.  There    is  available    sufficient   liquid  capital   to  finance 
the   operation  of   a  rural  factory  at   a   loss,    for  a  year 
or  more ; 

6.  A  fall   t;f  fpj?ir.  cocnodity  prices,    which  drives  younger  nen- 
bers  of  frirn  families  into  the   nearest   tovms   to   seek  en- 
ploynent . 
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The  possibility  of  nigration  during  the  next  few  yenrs  is  very  slight  due 
to  the  absence  of  conditions  1,  6,  and  probably  5, 

6.  Scne  rr.igraticn  to  Baltiracre  is  befjinning.  A  few  firms  have 
cone  from  New  Ycrk  Git;r,  and  have  opened  hiq-hly  efficient  inanuf acturing 
plants  in  Ealtinore.   The  irT.ediate  prospects  are  that  those  firns  will 
not  be  unionized.   Their  influence  cri  the  Baltinore  narket  will  -  in  the 
long  run  -  probably  be  detrinental,  since  tbey  ;vill  probably  tend  to 
undersell  all  the  ether  inside  union  shops.   Since  the  union  strength  is 
really  concentrated  in  the  contract  shops,  and  since  it  controls  nost  of 
the  inside  shops  only  by  svifererce  of  the  inside  nanufactu'^er ,  the  con- 
ing of  new  non-ur.ion,  inside  shops  to  E^.ltir.ore,  nay  tend  to  underni.ne 
the  little  influence  the  :ni  n  has  wl'Lh  the  inside  shops. 

There  is  every  indie  at  i...'n  th'.t  business  will  continue  ccn.ing  to 
Baltinore  nanuf acturers  because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  Baltinore  product. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  cheap  labor,  but  to  the  fact  that  nuch  of  the 
Baltinore  product  is  nanufactured  in  contract  shc.ps,  which  tends  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  production. 


